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The Outlook. 


Reports from abroad still indicate that the de- 
cided purpose and policy of England under the 
Liberal government is having the effect to infuse 
the spirit of resolution into other European 
powers. The cable reports are very fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory, and probably come from 
parties who know but little and are obliged to 
guess much; but, so far as they can be trusted at 
all, they render it probable that France has 
definitely refused to take any active part in 
coercive measures against Turkey; that England 
has proposed to the other European powers to 
seize the islands in the A/gean Sea and, perhaps, 
to blockade the Dardanelles, and that Russia is 
quite ready to co-operate with England in such 
active measures, and that Italy and not improba- 
bly Germany and Austria will co-operate rather 
than withdraw from the European Alliance. Some 


attempts have been made at public meetings in | 


England against Mr. Gladstone and his policy, 
but they have been fiascos. The latest reports an- 
nounce the unconditional surrender of Dulcigno, 
and, if true, show that Mr. Gladstone’s resolution 
has triumphed. 


The campaign against the Jesuits in France has 


_started a similar one in adjoining countries. Many- 


— 


of the Jesuits expelled from France having taken 
refuge in Italy, the Itatian Government is prepar- 
ing to enforce the laws of that country regarding 
the Jesuits, which since 1873 have been allowed 
to fall into desuetude. 


The Mexican Government has recently made 
two important concessions to American railroad 
companies. One is the Mexican Central (limited), 
capital, $5,400,000, taken by friends of some of 
our Western and Southern roads as well as foreign 
and American bankers. The president is Thomas 
Nickerson, of Boston. The line, which is standard 
gauge, extends from Mexico City through Leon, 
northward through Zacatecas and Chihuahua to 
El Paso Del Norte, on the Rio Grande frontier of 
New Mexico, and will connect with several of the 
principal lines at this point running north, east 
and west. A line also will be run from a point 
beyond Leon to the Pacific port Mazatlan, and to- 
gether these lines will cover about 1,400 miles. Al- 
ready they are expending about $200,000 a month, 
have partly completed the road, and employ 
5,000 men—natives and American. All material is 
admitted free of duty. The second concession was 
to the Mexican National Construction Company, 
represented by William J. Palmer, president of 
the Denver and Rio Grande. This, a narrow 
gauge road, will extend from Mexico City west 
through Toluca and Colima to the Pacific port 
Manzanilla; with the right to build connections 
with other lines north and running southward. 
Under the grant this road will cover about 800 
miles, and in the concessions to both roads the 
government promises not to allow subsidies to any 
other line within a section of sixty-five miles wide 
on each side of these new routes. Such provision 
for binding together the two nations is the best so- 
lution of border difficulties. Steel rails are far 
better than rifles as a protection of the border. 


The projected Cape Cod ship canal, which is to 
unite Buzzard and Barnstable Bays, is now in a 
fair way of being carried to completion. Three 
hundred and eighty men are already at work upon 
it, and this force will shortly be increased to 
1,200. The obstacles to be overcome are small in 
comparison with the results to be attained. The 
distance is eight miles, and the section of country 
to be cut through nowhere rises higher than thirty 
feet above sea-level, while the canal will reduce 


rounding Cape Cod, about which, it is estimated, 
6,000 tons of shipping and twenty lives are annu- 
ally lost. In foggy or rough weather the de:en- 


tion of shipping, which is often a source of 


considerable expense, will be rendered wholly 
unnecessary. The greatest difficulty in the enter- 
prise will be in Barnstable Bay, where the height 
of the tide will necessitate the building of heavy 
piers. The estimated cost of the canal is $9,914,- 
625.18, and it is expected that the work will be 
completed in about two years. 


Another terrible railroad collision. On the 
occasion of a mammoth Democratic parade last 
Saturday night at Pittsburg, Pa., there was a 
great inflax of visitors; between eleven and 
twelve at night an immense train was made up 
in sections to carry the excursionists back on the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad; the first sec- 
tion was unexpectedly stopped; the crowd of 
passengers that had climbed on to the back plat- 
form obscured the red lights so that they could 


not be seen; either no one was sent back to warn 


the distance to Boston nearly a hundred miles. 
pand remove entirely the dangerous necessity of 


‘the oncoming train or he failed to perform his 


duty, and it crashed into the waiting mass of 
passengers, killing twenty-four and dangerously 
wounding many more. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has been so uniformly careful, and its block 
system has proved such an admirable safeguard, 
that the public ought to be slow to blame the 
corporation, and, pending an investigation, will 
justly assume that the accident was more proba- 
bly due to violation of its rules than to an absence 
of them. The trains were, however, unquestiona- 
bly overcrowded, and it would certainly seem 
that there was criminal carelessness in allowing 
the rear platform to be so crowded as to obscure 
the danger lights, and in not properly notifying 
the second section of the long delay of the one 
which preceded it. 


The new Rugby in East Tennessee was formally 
opened last week with religious services snd an 
address by Thomas Hughes. In this address Mr. 
Hughes gives but little more definite information, 
respecting the colony than has already been 
given through our columns. Though all the 
scttlers and the majority of the Board are Eng- 
lish, the settlement is open to all who like its 
principles and will co-operate in its purposes. It 
is intended to become an American town. Its 
founders have no sympathy with the socialistic 
and communistic theories of Europe, and the new 
Rugby is not an attempt to repeat the commun- 
istic experiments which at various times have been 
made upon oursoil. Nevertheless it is a ‘‘ com- 
munity,” with reservations for parks, gardens 
and public recreation grounds; with public build- 
ings substantial and sightly, though simple in 
form and structure; with a ‘‘commissary,” or 
co-operative store founded on the model of those 
which have already proved so successful in Eng- 
laed; and with large tracts of land which we 
judge, though the address is not quite explicit 
on this point, are to be held in common for the 
purposes of raising and pasturing cattle. One ex- 
periment the readers of The Christian Union will 
watch with no little interest. A church building 
is in process of construction in which ‘‘ the ex- 
periment will be tried whether the members of 
different Christian denominations cannot agree 
well enough to use one building for their several 
acts of worship.” Mr. Hughes expresses the hope 
that the common prayers of the Episcopal Church 
will commend themselves to the community, but 
couples this with an expression of expectation 
that other forms of worship will be employed, 
‘‘in which more direct expression can be given 
to the fleeting as well as the permanent hopes and 
fears of erring and rejoicing and penitent men 
and women.” Such a union church is not a novel 
experiment in this country, but it may be more 
successful in connection with such a community 
as this than it has ever proved to be in the ordi- 
nary American village. Mr. Hughes does not de- 
fine the terms and conditions on which men are 
admitted to this community; but certainly some 
scrutiny will be necessary to maintain its purity, 
peace and prosperity. 


General Grant, in a recent private ‘parlor con- 
versation with Dr. C. H. Fowler, late editor of the 
New York ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” gave expression. 
to some views respecting General Hancock and his ~ 
famous order No. 40, which, subsequently getting 
into the newspapers, have constituted one of the 
political sensations of the week. The American . 
habit of reporting the private expressions of great 
men is not worthy of commendation, even when 
the man is so great a one as General Grant and 
the reporter so eminent a clergymen as Dr, Fowler} 
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and it is not strange that General Grant should 
have been subjected to some supplementary in- 
' terviews, and found it necessary to materially 
modify the views imputed to him in the first 
publication. We may :tafely- pass by his reported 


opinion of General Hancock’s presidential aspira- | 


tions, for all Americans have the same opportunity 
as General Grant for coming to a wise judgment 
on that subject. There are, however, two impor- 
tant facts brought out in this ‘‘interview.” Gen- 
eral Hancock, though a good corps commander, 
did not display any such marked military abilities 
that he was at any time thought of for a com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac; he proved 
himself to be a brave soldier and a good subordi- 
nate officer, but not a great leader. More im- 
portant is General Grant’s account of the secret 
history of his Louisiana administration. The 
legislature of Louisiana, it seems, passed a law 
authorizing the issue of seven willions of bonds 
for the repair of the levee, to be sold for not less 
than eighty per cent. by the Governor and three 
commissioners appointed for the purpose. To 
avoid this law the commissioners proposed to bor- 
row thirty-five;per cent. on the bonds as collateral. 
Before this transaction could be completed, 
General Sheridan, under the Reconstruction 
Act, decapitated the Governor and commission- 
ers. They were very anxious for reappointment, 
and as the result of their political influence, 
brought to bear on President Johnson, General 
Sheridan was removed, and General Hancock ap- 
pointed in his place, the ulterior purpose being to 
obtain for the removed commissioners reappoint- 
ment long enough to enable them to complete 
their financial transaction. General Hancock 
carried out the plan so far as to remove General 
Sheridan’s appointees; but he was prohibited by 
General Grant from reappointing the "previous 
commissioners, and, therefore, resigned. There is 
no reason to suppose that General Hancock had 
any knowledge of or any participation in the cor- 
rupt purposes of the Louisana ring; but if General 
Grant’s history can be relied upon, and it has not 
been successfully impugned, it indicates that if it 
had not been for the sagacity of others General 
Hancock might have been made their unconscious 
and unwilling tool. 


The most important action taken by the Na- 
tional Commercial Convention, which met in 
Boston last week, related to the interests of 
American shipping. 1,200,000 tons of American 
steam and 600,000 tons of sail shipping were rep- 
resented in the Convention. The discussion of 
the free-ship policy was very earnest, and John 
Roach, as a representative of protection,of Ameri- 
can shipping, received the compliment of three 
hearty cheers from the Convention. By a vote 
of sixty-two to fourteen a resolution calling upon 
the government to aid the restoration of our 
commerce by granting a fixed bounty per ton per 
year to sail tonnage was adopted, all the Western 
men, with a majority of the New England and 
- Middle States delegates, votingin its favor. This 
vote raises a square issue between free ships fora 
free commerce and American ships subsidized by 
the American purse and granted a monopoly of 
American trade. We are glad to see it raised. 


The Fire Commissioners of this city have been 
making an inspection of the theaters, and their 
official report, as published in the ‘‘ New York 
Herald,” is not encouraging to the theater-goers. 
Even the fact that in four or five cases this season 
fires broke out in theaters during the performance 
and the firemen extinguished them without the 
audience knowing anything about it is quite as 
indicative of the danger of fire as it is of the 
efficiency of the Fire Department. According to 
this report there is hardly a theater in the City 
which is adequately provided with exits. Niblo’s, 
Wallack’s, the Union Square, the Madison Square, 
the Park, the Grand Opera, the Bijou Opera 
House, and the Standard Theatre, are represented 
as comparatively safe, though all of them need 
additional exits from the upper gallery. On the 
other hand, in case of a fire at the Theatre Com- 
ique, ‘‘nothing but a special Providence will 
enable any one to escape;’”’ Tony Pastor’s is ‘‘ not 
safe for anybody;’” at Booth’s, in case of fire, 
“within six or eight minutes everyone inside 
would be suffocated;” Daly’s Broadway is ‘‘a 
trap.” The Fire Commissioners are certainly right 


| in demanding that every theater shall provide its 
upper galleries with means of exit*which will not 
pour the retiring audience into the already 
crowded passages below. 


The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was opened in St. Genrge’s 
Church in this city, Oct. 6th, by the usual service, 
Bishop Kip, of “California, preaching on ‘‘ The 
Popular Religion of the Day.” An immense con- 
gregation filled the edifice and the occasion was 
made specially interesting by the presence, among 
the Bishops, of Bishop Herzog, of Geneva, of the 
Old Catholic Church, and Bishop Cotterill, of 
Edinburgh. The election of the Rev. Dr. Beards- 
ley, of Connecticut, as President of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies and the tone of discus- 
sion at subsequent sessions indicate that the con- 
vention is pervaded by a moderate, conservative 
spirit which will not further the interests of any 
party in the church. The missionary work of the 
church is wide and fruitful; during the last three 
years $503,168,64 has been expended on domestic 
missions and $457,107,45 on missions abroad. 
The church, as a whole,,is enlarging ifS practical 
operations and extending its spiritual influence. . 


In his letter to the congregation of Bedford 
Chapel announcing his retirement from the min- 
istry of the Established Church, the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke declares that while his theological 
opinions have long been out of harmony with the 
orthodox scheme of doctrine, they were until a re- 
cent day legally teuable in the Church of Eng- 
land, but that having ceased to believe in miracles 
and in the exclusive authority of the Church or of 
the Bible, he finds himself unable any longer to 
remain a minister in its communion. He rejects 
the miraculous but still holds to the great spiritual 
truths which he has been accustomed to teach. 
He does not become a mere theist, however; al- 
though the person of Christ is no longer miracu- 
lous to him, nor does he hold Christ as absolute 
God; he still believes God has specially revealed 
himself through Christ; that the highest religion 
is founded on his life and revelation; that the 
spirit of his life is the life and salvation of men, 
and that he himself is the head and representative 
of mankind. Bedford Chapel is a proprietary 
church, which Mr. Brooke holds by gift. His 
ministrations will consequently continue there, 
and he will use the English Church service with 
some omissions. In a letter to the London 
‘‘ Times ’ Mr. Brooke declares that he has no in- 
tention of joining the Unitarian or any other body 
of non-conformists. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s charge, com- 
mented upon two weeks ago as indicating the 
growth of Christian fellowship, has been variously 
received in England. The ‘‘Church Times,” 
representing the extreme sacerdotal and ritual- 
istic party, denounces Dr. Tait as having be- 
trayed the charch of which he is the head, while 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in a recent letter to 
the ‘‘London Times,” speaking for the liberal 
Nonconformists, cordially acknowledges’ the 
archbishop’s liberal attitude, and says that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘there are thousands of Christians in 
England who have no connection with the sects 
and who are not aware of their own Christianity ;” 
that this anomaly results from the fact that Cbris- 
tianity has become a set of theological opinions 
and definitions instead of the spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
that in reality it is not a form but a spirit, and 
knows nothing of articles, catechisms, standards 
and subscriptions to tests and creeds. Dr, Parker 
thinks that it is possible to find a point at which 
all reverent thinkers will unite in cordial fellow- 
ship, and he proposes to form an alliance which 
shall include the Trinitarian and the Unitarian, 
the Calvinist and the Arminian, men of all creeds 
and faiths and names, on the broad ground of 
Christianity; but he gives no hint of any organic 
union. 


The Republican parade on Monday night was 
probably the most important political display that 
has been witnessed in New York since the Wide- 
awake procession of 1860. From the Union League 
Club-house, at the corner of Twenty-sixth Street 
and Madison Avenue, the scene was an imposing 
one, marred only by the riotous demonstrations 


of acorps of Democratic ruffians who were sta- 


\ 


tioned on the opposite corner and assailed the 


parade with insulting words, and in more than one 
instance with blows. The forbearance, good order, 
and excellent drill of the procession were marked 
all along the line, and must have given the observers 
a new idea of the strength and power of the Repub- 
lican party. The spectacle of 50,000 men in line 
is not without its uses in impressing both friends 
and foes. 


A PRESSING NEED. 


Seco greatest service which the government 
renders the farmer, the merchant, the me- 
chanic is the assurance which it gives that the 
great interests of agriculture, trade and manufac- 
tures will remain undisturbed by sudden or violent 
changes in its methods of administration. Regu- 
larity and uniformity of governmental action are 


‘the foundations upon which rests the whole circle 


of material interests. Explorers are often found 
in chartless seas, but commerce shuns waters whose 
currents have not been sounded and traced. The 
merchant lays out his plans for the future in the 
faith that no unexpected movement of the gov- 
ernment will interrupt the normal operation of 
the laws of trade; let but a suspicion of change 
get abroad and he recalls his orders, and holds his 
great enterprises in abeyance until the uncertainty 
is removed. The most sensitive’ barometer in the 
world is in Wall Street; it registers instantly the 
slightest disturbance? in the political atmosphere. 
The problem of popular government is to secure 
the freest expression of the popular will in govern- 
mental action with the least possible interruption 
or disturbance of the ordinary administration of 
affairs. Business men have long dreaded the ap- 


‘proach of Presidential elections as deranging the 


business interests of the country, reducing materi- 
ally the bulk of commercial operations and so of 
profits. This disturbance has arisen in lurge meas- 
ure from the apprehension of wholesale changes « 
in the personnel of the government, the sudden 
transfer of the entire work of domestic adminis- 
tration from hands.that were becoming skillful 
through the training of experience to hands ut- 
terly untrained. To remedy this evil and to re- 
move as far as possible the element of disturbance 
from ghanges in political power, such a reform of 
the civil service as would take the immense busi- 
ness interests of the Government out of practical 
politics is becoming every ony more imperatively 
necessary. 

Republicans who heretofore bave taken only a 
lukewarm interest in the civil service reform 
movement, or regarded it as an impracticable no- 
tion of a set of doctrinaires, will do well to study 
a little the possibilities of the near future. The 
success of the Democratic party means a removal 
from office of almost a hundred thousand clerks 
in‘various departments of administration and the 
advent of an army of men atterly untaught in 
official duties into their places. Such a thing 
never before occurred in our history, and is little 
short of a revolution. When the volume of the 
operations thus suddenly committed to new and 
inexperienced men and the skill required to prop- 
erly conduct them are considered from a business 
point of view, the possibility of such a change 
brings out a defect in our system which makes im- 
qediate action imperative. 

If any of the great business houses were sud- 
denly to discharge their whole clerical force and 
fill the places thus made vacant with inexperi- 
enced men the business world would regard the 
act as suicidal; but the United States Government, - 
considered simply as a business, dwarfs every com- 
mercial enterprise in the country by comparison. 
Three months ago a political revolution swept the 
Conservative party in England out of power, but 
less than a hundred men went out of office; the 
ordinary administrative operations went on with- 
out interruption, and the business community 
pursued the even tenor of its way without shock 
or disturbance. When national power changed 
hands in this country, twenty years ago, the 
number of officials necessary to conduct its affairs 
was not half so great as now, and that number 
must still further increase as the resources of the 
country are developed. Putting aside all thought 
of party, the system which makes this tremendous 
governmental interest a football to be tossed every 
four years in the dust and noise of ‘party conflict 
is fatally defective and needs instant remedy. 
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EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE ORTHO- 
DOXY. 
HE German economists apply the terms ex- 
tensive and intensive to systems of agricult- 
ure, the former indicating a method of tillage in 
which a small amount of labor and capital is ex- 
pended upon a large area of land, and the latter, 
a method in which a large amount is spent on a 
small area. Frontier farming illustrates the one 
system, and farming near large cities the other. 
A similar distinction may be employed with ad- 
vantage in matters of faith. Belief, as it exists in 
actual life, is the voluntary acceptance of a state- 
ment as a basis of thought and action. If a man 
is inclined, on the whole, to accept a statement 
and to endeavor to think and act as though it 
were true, he asserts that he believes it; but he 
may still regard it as possible that he may be mis- 
taken, and continue to speculate on the proba- 
bility that what he has accepted will, in fact, 
prove to be true. Whatever may be true philo- 
sophically, self-examination will show any acute 
observer that, practically, he may believe a thing, 
in the popular acceptance of the term, and still 
regard the actual truth of it as a matter of proba- 
bilities; the deep undercurrent of his real convic- 
tion being quite distinct from what passes, in 
common thought, for his belief. Surface belief, 
which is the thing usually designated by the term, 
approaches certain conviction by many gradations. 
Extensive orthodoxy accepts many traditional 
doctrines with a conviction widely removed from 
certainty; intensive orthodoxy accepts a few 
doctrines with a conviction approaching certainty 
itself. Intensity of conviction might be graded 
in a scale from one to ten; one representing the 
least positive belief that will satisfy a man’s con- 
science in accepting an article of faith, and ten, 
an absolutely certain conviction. It would prob- 
ably take an intensity of about five to materially 
affect the life and conduct. Orthodoxy has here- 
tofore been measured too exclusively by the 
extensive standard; the man has passed examina- 
tion best who could stretch his assent over the 
largest number of articles of faith. It is worthy 
of notice that in the days of religious persecution 
the extensive scale was still more prominently in 
use; ‘‘I recant,” served to rescue the heretic from 
the tire. Which standard is in fact the more 
valid? Is assenting to a hundred articles, with an 
intensity of conviction indicated by one, worth 
more or less than assenting to ten or five with an 
intensity indicated by ten? -Is the acceptance of 
the entire catechism with a faith so weak that life 
and conduct are not sensible of its influence 
worth more or less than accepting one vital truth 
with a faith which controls the character and 
molds the life? 

To ask this question is to answer it. ‘‘I know 
whom I have believed,” said Paul, ‘‘and that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.” This was a short creed 
but it was a very positive one. The Christian 
Union advocates more faith, not in surface but in 
depth; it stands for orthodoxy, but for orthodoxy 
more intensive rather than more extensive. 


LOTTERY PROSECUTIONS. 


T really looks as if the prosecution of the lot- 

tery dealers in this country had been begun in 
real earnest; and it is hightime. But itis certaiu 
that the prosecution will not be conducted vigor- 
ously and to a successful result unless a moral 
public’sentiment condemning these frauds, more 
active and more energetic than any which now ex- 
ists, is aroused against them. Lotteries from the 
States of Louisiana, Kentucky and Georgia are now 
represented in this city. These have, more or 
less, some pretense of actually holding drawings 
and giving prizes, but there are in addition a 
number of -*‘ skin lotteries,” so-called ; affairs which 
never have a drawing and never give a prize to 
any of the fools who have invested inthem. The 
lottery business is utterly and entirely illegal 
as well as immoral. There are, nevertheless, 
over six hundred policy shops in this city alone, 
and the attempt to close them has hitherto been 
afailure if not a farce. Between March, 1877, 
and September, 1880, thirty-one indictments re- 
mained untried. The attempt to push forward 
the prosecution has been met with constant, secret 
and often invincible obstacles; and when at 


length an arrested dealer has been brought to trial 

, the only result has been a fine inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the amount of money obtained by 
the swindler from his victims. ; 

The two principal instruments on which these 
lottery dealers and policy shops have relied for 
prosecuting their business are the newspaper and 
the post-office. At last measures have been taken 
to close both these avenues against the lottery 
dealers. Indictments have been found in this 
city against a number of newspapers for publish- 
ing lottery advertisements, some of the leading 
papers being included. Whether our prosecuting 
officers will have the courage to bring these in- 
dictmenté to trial and in this way test the public 
sentiment on the subject remains to be seen. To 
push an indictment against a large and influential 
newspaper does require courage, and the officer 
on whose shoulders this duty is laid should be 
sustained by something more than the silent ap- 
proval of the better portion of the community. 
At the same time, the Postmaster General has re- 
fused the Kentucky companies’ application for a 
restoration of the privileges of the mails. Our 
readers will remember that some months ago 
Postmaster General Key directed the exclusion of 
letters and circulars to and from these lottery 
companies from the United States mails, and in 
this position was sustained by the United States 
Court to which the lottery companies made an 
appeal. He subsequently consented to allow the 
companies to use the mails pending an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Postmaster Maynard has re- 
scinded this order so far as the three Kentucky lot- 
teries are concerned. The public will be grateful to 
him for this much; they will be still more grateful 
to him if he will apply this decision to all lottery 
business. There is no reason why the lottery 
companies should have the benefit of any doubt, 
and every reason why the Post-office Department 
should use its lawful {power in checking and,‘so 
far as possible, putting a stop to this nefarious 
traffic. The United States Government ought 
not to aid or abet,these national swindlers in their 
public swindle. 

Three men deserve to be specially commended 
besides the Postmaster General for the new vigor 
put into this campaign against the lottery dealers: 


Judge Cowing of this city, who has established as 


a@ precedent and declared asa principle that all 
offenders convicted a second time ofa violation 
of laws against lotteries shall pay the penalty 
not by a fine but by personal imprisonment; Gov. 
Cornell, to whom the New York public are in- 
debted for the new activity displayed in the prose- 
cution of indictments that have long been pigeon- 
holed; and Mr. Anthony Comstock, who has been 
the prime, though secret and unrecognized, mover 
in the whole work of calling the attention of pub- 
lic officers to this wholesale violation of the laws. 
The ministers of New York City might advantage- 
ously combine in convening a public meeting to 
inform and arouse public sentiment on the sub- 
ject for the purpose of protecting the poor and 
the ignorant. 


NOTES. 


The Christian Union presents this week a varied 
selection of articles. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie con- 
tributes to the Silent Hour series a fresh and thought- 
ful paper on the Secret of Power; our old-time con- 
tributor, H. H., whom we welcome again to our 
columns, draws a charming skeich of one of the out- 
of-the-way corners of the world which she has recent- 
ly visited; Dr. Alexander MacLeod, of Birkenhead, 
England, who was a delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, furnishes us with the address which he de- 
livered on that occasion, and which captivated the 
audience by the freshness of its thought and the 
practical character of its suggestions. These sugges- 
tions are so much in the line of our own “Ten-Minute 
Sermons to Children” that we feel there 1s a special 
propriety in their presentation to the larger public 
through the medium of The Christian Union. Dr. 
Hayes’s obituary notice of a lately deceased prayer- 
meeting will be found entertaining reading, while 
Mr. Kingsley’s account of an Adirondack Church is 
of especial interest from the associations which that 
church has with noted men of the country, living and 
dead. Mr. Beecher’s sermon is the one preached on 
the first Sunday after his return from the country, 
and is a deeply spiritual presentation of the truth that 
the preacher’s power lies in his possession of the 
Spirit of Christ. 


Oct. 6th, was one of the foremost scientific men whom 
America bas produced. Born at Salem in 1809; grad- 


Prof. Benjamin Pierce, who died at Cambridge, : 


| 


uating from Harvard in 1829, he became a tutor in that 
institution two years later, and in 1833 was made Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. In 
1867 he was chosen Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Suryey, a position which he held for 
seven years. No man in recent years has added 
more to the fame or contributed more to secure the 
present high standing of Harvard University tan 
Prof. Pierce. To mathematical abilities of the very 
highest order, which have given him the first rank 
among mathematicians, he added a breadth of culture 
and a power of imagination which made him far more 
than a pure scientist. His recent Lowell lectures on 
“‘Ideality in Science,”’ émbodying in @ measure his 
opinions on philosophy and religion, revealed the 
greatness of his mind, and showed that scientific study 
had not narrowed the range of his thought and sym- 
pathies. 


The corner-stone of the pedestal on which the 
obelisk rested in Egypt was put in place in Central 
Park Saturday afternoon in the presence of an im- 
mense concourse of people. The Masons took advan- 
tage of the occasion to make a very imposing demon- 
stration, no less than 8,000 members of the Order being 
in line and filling Fifth Avenue for a long distance 
with waving plumes. Ons melancholy Egyptian was 
in attendance, and his forlorn face seemed a mute 
protest against the bad taste which puts this specimen 
of ancient art ona site so utterly unsuitable and in ~ 
the midst of surroundings so alien to its character 
and history. If the three members of the Park 
Commission who are responsible for its location can 
only be induced to visit it occasionally and devote a 


few moments to reflection on the true uses of a Park 


and of national monuments the obelisk will.not have 
been moved in vain. 


It is a singular fact that last week three States were 
placarded with the cabalistic figures “329” through- 
out their entire length and breadth, and some people 
have been rash enough to think that even that august 
body, the Democratic National Committee, had some- 
thing todo with it. The only result of this high- 
minded campaign device, so far as has beefi heard, is 
reported from a town in New Jersey where a promi- 
nent and highly respected citizen, long a local Demo- 
cratic pillar, arose in the morning, discovered his 
blank wall written over with these figures, inquired 
their significance, brooded over the fact all day, 
appeared unexpectedly at the meeting of the Garfield 
Club in the evening, stated that his long uncertainty 
had been decided by the handwriting onthe wall, 
asked the privilege of subscribing his name to the 
roll of the Club, and handed his check to the treasurer 
for $329. 


The announcement that Theodore Thomas will take 
charge of a permanent orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Concert Hall, in this city, will give genuine delight 
and satisfaction to music-loving New York. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Thomas will be able to reorganize his 
old orchestra, and keep them permanently together 
hereafter. It is proposed to give nightly concerts at 
the very moderate price of a quarter of a dollar. On 
two nights of the week only classical music will be 
played and the price of admission will be raised to 
fifty cents. New York has always claimed Mr. 
Thomas for her own, and has given him uniform and 
enthusiastic popular support, but this is the first effort 
that has been made ona thoroughly sound business 
basis to make a permanent place for bim here. The 
enterprise ought to be heartily supported, and there 
is no doubt that it will be. 


The American Board had no more faithful servant — 
than Dr. Osgood, whose recent death is reported from 
Foochow. He had been for ten years in chargeof the 
hospital at that place, and had personally treated 
nearly 60,000 individual cases. The immense labor in- 
volved in this work had broken him down, but de- 
spite the entreaties and warnings of his friends he 
staid at his post until toolate. It was possibleat any 
time during recent years for him to have made a 
handsome competence by exchanging missionary for 
private practice among the Chinese, but he reso- 
lutely set the work of the Master above his own ad- 
vantage, and his name must be added to the long 
roll of those who were faithful unto death. 


Readers of the ‘“‘ Methodist”? have cause for con- 
gratulation in the announcement that Dr. Curry is 
to become the associate editor of that paper as soon as 
his duties with the ‘‘ National Repository ” are at an 
end. Dr. Curry is one of the ablest writers among 
the Methodists, and his pen ‘wili add much to the 
power and attractiveness of the journal with which 
he becomes connected. 


Concerning the late George Merriam, of the Webster 
Dictionary firm, that good man and Congregational- 
ist, the “Springfield Republican ” says: ‘‘ He came to 
dissent with intense emphasis from the dogma of ever- 
lasting punishment.” Yet he was broad enough to be 
a constant and large giver to societies which would 
be slow to tolerate any such dissent among their 
laborers or beneficiaries. 


Mr. Moody, who has his own way of doing things 
and whose way is generally a good one, has taken a 
step in connection with the school which he has estab- 
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lished at Northfield which will greatly strengthen 
the popular faith in his;ccommon sense, He has intro- 
duced the study of American literature, making it a 
special feature in the general course of study in the 
school. If this plan were followed in all our boarding- 
schools we should probably have fewer of that 
wholly useless type of character known as the 
Europeanized American, 


The annual meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, of Brooklyn, will be held in Newark, 
October 18th, and promises to be an unusually iuter- 
esting occasion. The Rev. Dr. R.8. Storrs isamong the 
speakers, and this fact, in connection with the interest 
attaching to the subject, ought to be enough to secure 
a large attendance. 


We have received the amounts noted below for the » 


famine sufferers in Persia: 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 
T should put life into the most pessimistic and 
downcast soul to attend such a series of meetings 
as those which have drawn to the city of Lowell a 
multitude of hospitably welcomed guests for the past 
three days. In the ‘*good old times” a couple of par- 
lors held all that were attracted by the cause of foreign 
- Inissions; now the same cause makes a second Jerusa- 
lem of any city bold enough to venture an invitation. 
Lowell has entertained this week three thousand 
guests, besides an uncensused number—probably at 
least a thousand more—who have come in the morning 
and gone at night. Unitarians, Universalists and 
Roman Catholics have opened their houses to orthodox 
Congregationalists, blue Calvinists, pronounced and 
aggressive Protestants. Every one who was invited 
and every one who came uninvited was provided for. 
After the private houses and the hotels were all filled 
beds were put up in unexpected and out-of-the-way 
places. Three hundred cots, two hundred and fifty 
pairs of blankets, fifteen hundred yards of sheeting, 
constituted the camping-out equipment for the over- 
flow. Even the constitutional and chronic grumbler— 
and I am sorry to say he gets to the meetings of the 
American Board—could find, I should think, no oppor- 
tunity for his favorite recreation except in the fact 
that he had nothing to grumble at. The arrangements 
were admirable; each department — transportation, 
refreshment, entertainment, etc.—had not only its own 
special committee but also its own special committee- 
room, and some one always there to attend to inquir- 
ers. The machinery was well oiled; it did not creak 
or cry out; and if there was friction no one knew it 
but the engineers in charge. 

It is a spiritual inspiration to attend such a gather- 
ing as this. For three days three thousand people, a 
large proportion of whom were men, were held to- 
gether by the simple eloquence of a great cause. There 
were no famous speakers to attract. There was some 
admirable speaking, but no speakers were advertised, 
and no programme was even definitely announced, ex- 
cept as men of eminence were allotted to the overflow 
meetings in an unsuccessful attempt to relieve the 
central hall of its plethora. No business was transact- 
ed except the passage of a resolution of respect to the 
memory of Dr. Anderson and the formal election 
of officers for the ensuing year, How purely formal 
this business is appears in the fact that for economic 
reasons the same printed ballots are used from year to 
year, with such revisions by pen as death or resignation 
may make necessary. The only change particularly to 
be noted this year was the addition of Rev. J. O. 
Means, D.D, to the corps of Corresponding Secretaries. 
He may be said to have been elected by acclamation, 
for his nomination was received with a round of hearty 
applause before a ballot was cast or called for. There 
was no sectarian aggrandisement to incite ambition, 
and no ecclesiastical broad-sword exercise to stimulate 
the combativeness which is latent in the most conse- 
crated Christian audiences. A thinly disguised self is 
too often the center of church gatherings; it is not the 
magnet of attraction at the Board meetings. They are 
gatherings chiefly of Congregationalists, but they are 
not Congregational gatherings, and one might have at- 
tended every meeting and heard every speech and hardly 
known to what denomination these Christians belonged. 
The attractions of an ecclesiastical platform sometimes 
approach dangerously near those a prize ring. These 
attractions are wholly wanting in the Board meetings; 
they are meetings for discussion but not for debate, for 
inspiration, not for action. The managers of National 
Councils and General Assemblies and other like ecclesi- 
astical conventions might, if they would, learn a lesson 
from the suggestive fact that the church assemblages 
in which the American public take a genuine, profound 
and increasing interest are those of the Episcopal 
Church Congress, the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, the 
Evangelical Alliance, and the American Board; meet- 


ings which take no votes, declare no opinions, open | 


the door to no strife and divert no energy to machine 


building, but give their whole time and thought to a 


free discussion of the themes that concern the kingdom. 


of God. 
In two respects I noticed a contrast with and an im- 
provement upon last year’s meeting at Syracuse. The 


interest was perhaps no greater, but it was healthier.. 


Last year it centered about two or three speakers 


who had been quietly though not publicly announced, 
and whom every one crowded to hear, and whom . 


nearly all subsequently discussed. This year it cen- 
tered wholly about the cause, the work, its needs, its 
prospects, its possibilities and the duties its growth laid 
upon us. Last year there was a notable absence of 
the young men; this year their presence was equally 
notable. The success of the admirable arrangements 
was due primarily to the Rev. C. D. Barrows, one of 
the younger of the Massachusetts pastors, who had 
almost alone assumed the responsibity of speaking for 
the city of Lowell in inviting the meeting here, and 
whose executive skill was both tasked and tested by 
the occasion. It is no disparagement to other and 
gray-haired speakers to say that among the most stir- 
ring and effective addresses were those of Professors 
Barbour, Tucker and Hartranft, three of the youngest 
of the theological professors in the denomination; of 
President Seelye, of Amherst, one of the youngest of 
the Eastern college presidents; and of Dr. Mackenzie, 
of Cambridge, and Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, who 
are both still on the ascending side ofthe hill. Every- 
one cannot be heard on such an occasion; but it was a 
disappointment not to hear from Drs. Duryea and Wol- 
cott Calkins, both recent additions to the Boston pulpit. 
There were gray heads upon the platform andin the 
audience, enough to give appearance of wisdom and 
experience, but the proportion of middle-aged and 
young men was very large; large enough to give assur- 
ance that interest in aggressive Christian work has 
not died and is not dying with the generation that is 
now passing off the stage. 5 

More marked was the contrast in the central theme 
of the two assemblages. For it is to be said to the 
credit of the Secretaries that they contrive with no 
little skill to center each meeting about some one sin- 
gle thought; which thought is emphasized, and repeat- 
ed, and reiterated with kaleidoscopic variety of expres- 
sion by the various speakers, but with essential unity of 
thought and purpose in them all. Last year the Board 
had just received the Otis legacy, or the promise of it, 
and the burden of that meeting was how to prevent 
the churches from relaxing their energies and making 
that gift an excuse for ceasing or lessening their own; 
its office was to give impulse to the Christian benev- 
olence of the churches. This year the doors stand 
open in every mission field and the treasury is better 
supplied with money than the field with men; the bur- 
den of this meeting, therefore, was men; more men; 
better men. The leading speakers were representa- 
tives from the great educational centers: Harvard; 
New Haven; Amherst; Williamstown; Hartford; and 
a not inconsiderable proportion of the young men in 
the audience were theological students from Andover, 
Hartford and New Haven. Something near a hundred 
camped in Mechanics Hall. New Haven alone sent 
nearly fifty. 

This theme was introduced by the opening papers 
of Secretaries Clark and Alden. It is impossible to 
give an abstract of these papers in a paragraph; it is 
needless, for the student of missions and missionary 
work will send to the American Board for the com- 
plete papers and read them with care; but their essen- 
tial spirit may be indicated though their course of 
thought cannot be outlined. The changed condition 
of missions requires corresponding changes in their 
administration. The world has come to recognize 
missions as one of the great factors in our modern 
civilization. The Church has come to recognize the 
support of foreign missions as one of the grand neces- 
sary objects of Christian benevolence. The begin- 
nings of a Christian literature have been made in most 
foreign lands and Christianity has been naturalized in 
Japan, China, Indiz, the isles of the seas—everywhere, 
indeed, except in Central Africa. Woman’s work for 
woman has been developed until thousands of women 
and girls are under Christian instruction in semina- 
ries and high schools in more than a dozen centers 
from the Balkans to the Euphrates. False philosophies 
and false religions are in process of disintegration; 
whatever of moral power they once possessed is pass- 
ing away ; and infidelity, indifference or a hungering de- 


sire for a better and purer religion is taking the place | 


of the old beliefs. Multitudes of nominal pagans are 
expecting the prevalence of Christianity and only lack 
the moral courage to publicly accept it. The age of 
experiment has passed, and the hour has come when 
the Christian Church, availing itself of the experience 
of the past seventy years of missionary labor, is to 
take advantage of those great movements of religious 
restlessness and inquiry which are scarcely less char- 
acteristic of pagan communities than of Christendom. 
To do this the Church needs men—her choicést and 


school and college. 


the energy an 
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her ablest. Thirty such is the minimum which the 
American Board alone should put into the field at 
once, Her past experience jeads her to look to the 
distinctively. Christian colleges for these accessions to 
the missionary force. In seventy years Harvard col- 
lege has given to the missionary field but four of its 
graduates; in less than half that time Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, has given twelve. Of the one hundred and thirty- 
nine missionaries now in the field almost one-half are 
graduates from three New England colleges—Amherst, 
Williams, and Yale. One hundred and twenty-two 
were children of Christian parents. In print these 
figures are more eloquent than the eloquent exhorta- 
tions based upon them; to all who believe in an ag- 
gressive Christianity most convincing in their testi- 
mony to the need of a Christian education in the home, 
the school and the college. 

Ail the speeches were built up upon the foundation 
laid in these two well-considered papers. If I may 
borrow a figure from the division of the sermons of 
the old New England divines, I may,say that Drs. Al- 
den and Clark furnished the doctrine and the speakers 
who followed made the “‘improvement.”” Sometimes 
it came as an appeal to young men to consecrate them- 
selves to the Christian ministry, and especially to the 
work of Christian evangelization; sometimes as an 
appeal to Christian parents to have less worldly and 
more Christian ambition for their sons and daughters ; 
sometimes as an appeal to the church for a stronger 
interest in the work of light-giving and relatively less 
in that of watching their own light; sometimes as a 
call for more distinctively Christian education in 
But, whatever form it took, every 
address centered in this: the need of more men, men 
of breadth, courage, strength, culture, consecrating 
themselves to this work of carrying a Christian civili- 


zation to pagan lands. If any criticism may be made © 


upon these meetings—and the best can always be made 


better—it is that there was a surfeit of exhortation. - 


After two days of oratory appeals pall; the sensibili- 
ties no longer respond. There was something sug- 
gestive in the Negro’s version of the prophet’s prayer 
which Dr. Mackenzie gave: ‘‘Lord, here am I; send 
him.” There was something reasonable in the criti- 
cism I overheard one young man utter to another as I 
came out of the hall: ‘‘I wish they had given us a 
little less exhortation to go, from speakers who stay at 
home, and a little more information about the work 
from speakers who have made trial of it,” : 

I have said that all the addresses centered around 
the one thought—more men; perhaps two of them were 
exceptions, and they were among the most notable in 


the meetings. The first was a fifteen minutes’ address © 


from M. Réveillaud, of whom The Christian Union 
gave its readers some account last week, M. Réveil- 
laud is a man of middle height, jet black hair, fine 
presence, clear and powerful voice, and that something 
indescribable which we call magnetism. Every eye 
was fixed on him from the moment he was introduced, 
and every ear was attentive to hear him, though he 
spoke in a language unknown to most of his au- 
ditors. He was translated by Mr. Dodds, and, 
quite apart from the moral and spiritual fervor of 
the man and the rhetorical beauty of his compact sen- 
tences, there was a singular fascination in this double 
oratory. The translation was so apt and happy, the 
spirit of the French was given so admirably and in so 
elegant an English that I think it safe to say that a 
more extraordinary piece of extempore translation 
was never heard. The Frenchman carried the house 
by storm; and some of his epigrammatic sentences 
will be carried away as memorials by all who heard 
him; for example, ‘‘The Frenchman is born Protest- 
ant.” The other episodical speech was that of the 


Rev. Alexander Hannay, the Secretary of the Congre- — 


gational Union of England and Wales. His gray hair 
and flowing d gave the audience little suspicion of 

umor of youth which he has preserved 
beneath his venerable exterior; and the loud and long- 
continued applause which greeted his reference to 


William Ewart Gladstone—there is no living American. 


statesman, I think, whose name would have received 
such an ovation—must have satisfied him, as it did his 
audience, that in sympathy and purposes Britain and 
the Greater Britain are all one. To see France, Great 
Britain, Canada (represented by Dr. Stevenson, of 
Montreal) and the United States in so hearty and en- 
thusiastic accord was itselfa witness to the unifying 
power of Christian life and faith. 

And this was, perhaps, the best lesson of all the les- 
sons that we carried away from these meetings, though 
no one spoke of it. Yes! Iam mistaken. I sat last 


night on the platform next to Father Damon, of the 
Sandwich Islands; and at a pause in the public exer- 
cises he turned to me and said: ‘‘ When we get at 
work on our creeds and our ecclesiastical questions 
then we get at variance; but when we get to work in 
Christ for our fellow men, then we are one.” And that | 
L. A. 


is true; is it not? 
LOWELL, Mass., Oct. 8, 1880. | 
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THE UPWARD BECKONING. 
By Paut HAYNE. 


LADY! so beloved of Christ and heaven — 
That, one by one, each tender human tie 
God breaks to draw thee nearer to his sky 
And the warm heart of immortality, 
Courage! This earth-night soon must pass away, 
And thou from evil dreams shalt wake to see 
The unsetting sun of heaven’s miraculous day! 


Shadows in shadow-land we wander here; . 
For only love is real! Yet love grows 
Encompassed by the desert and the snows 

Of sunless grief, which take ofttimes the form 
Of a pale winding-sheet. What matter! Love 
Hath its immaculate roots above; above; 

And human flowers some treacherous mortal storm 
Hath wasted, all shall burst and bloom anew 
When earth’s false life melts in the heavenly true! 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE SECRET OF POWER. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

~R. BROOKS somewhere says finely that the only 
way to flee away from God is to flee into him. 
As all roads in the ancient world led to Rome, so every 
road of inquiry, every path of knowledge, every course 
of experience, followed to the end, leads to God. Prog- 
ress halts and stumbles, but it is all summed up and 
completed in the Supreme Wisdom which makes its 
conditions and marks its goal. Inripe age, and as the 
result of profound study and observation, the scholar 
loses his intellectual arrogance, his determination to 
touch the farthest limits of experience and solve the 
last problems of life, and goes back again to the sim- 
plicity and trust of childhood; so mankind, when it 
has mastered the knowledge of its surroundings and 
passed the scientific age through which we are moving 
to-day, will return again to the attitude of those earlier 
ages which found God close behind every natural force 
and had no thought of removing him from immediate 
consciousness by scientific definitions. The thought, 
present alike in the mind of the Jew and the Greek, 
that ‘‘in him we live, and move, and have our being,” 
was no vague intuition. of the spiritual nature, but a 
_ profound philosophical statement of a truth as funda- 
mental to man’s higher life as the law of gravitation 

to the universe in which that life develops itself. 
Men are far less creative than they imagine; their 
A grandest achievements are only discoveries and por- 
trayals of some aspect of the eternal truth. In one 
of those apocalyptic books so popular in the third 
century it is related of Adam that so perfectly was he 
in harmony with the universe, before his sin, that every 
voice and motion of it, from the silent flight of birds 
in primeval forests to the rustle of the archangels’ 
wings as they veiled their faces in the moment of ado- 
ration, were known to him. The secret of power is 
that harmony with God which makes us co-workers 
with him. When Raphael caught the sweet vision of 
motherhood he gave no new idea to the world, but 
only made visible to its reverent gaze an aspiration 
which it had carried unexpressed from the hour when 
God gave men his own image. Shakespeare invented 
no uew passion in Othello, created no new phase of 
life in Hamlet, but only recorded a deeper discovery in 
the realm of character and destiny than any had ever 
made before him. Kepler took unconsciously the true 
attitude of greatness when he declared that as God 
had waited five thousand years for men to discover 
the sublime laws which regulate the movements of the 
heavens, so he could wait as many centuries for men 
to accept his statement of them. Edison has added no 
new force to nature, but only a little increased man’s 
mastery of the forces which have been present ‘with 
him from the beginning. Great administrators of pub- 
lic affairs like Bismarck and Gladstone, great organ- 
izers of enterprise like De Lesseps, great merchants 
like the Medici, the Rothschilds and the Stewarts, laid 
the broad foundations of success and fortune not by 
creating new elements with which to work but by mas- 
tering the conditions under which alone success is 
possible. The material progress of the world, the 
- vast enlargement of its resources, which has multiplied 
a hundred-fold the possibilities of its life, are the re- 
sults of continuous study of the laws and conditions 
of material life and of increasing conformity to them. 
‘Now in a very deep and true sense the visible world 
is an expression and symbol of the invisible; its forces, 
constant and irresistible as they seem to us, are less 
certain and potent than the forces under which we 
shape our spirithal lives and which are slowly giving 
to society the impress of a divine order and purpose. 
What makes men great spiritually is a reliance on the 
laws of God’s invisible universe as implicit as is the 
trust which all men have in the laws of the visible 
world. When the farmer has prepared his ground and 


sown his seed he has conformed to the laws which con- 
trol his occupation, and nature sets her shoulder to the 
wheel and fills his barns; when a man brings his life 
into harmony with righteousness the powers of the in- 
visible world are behind him, mar ‘shied in irresistible 
phalanx. 
tions of the truest life in his day, and by conformity to 
them made himself the greatest personal power of an- 
tiquity. Paul brought his character into harmony 
with God’s purpose and put underthe western world, 
fast falling into universal anarchy,the foundations of a 
new and lasting order. Luther uttered the word 
which his conscience gave him and broke forever the 
spell of religious tyranny. 

‘‘Be strong in the Lord,” says the word of inspira- 
tion, and philosophy has no other or deeper message 
to give us. Menhave tried other methods,under every 
possible variety of circumstances and with every pos- 
sible variety of gifts, but they have uncovered no other 
sources of power. Earnest lives are often turbulent 
and ungovernable at the outset, but if they continue 
earnest the struggle against apparent limitations gives 
place to a growing consciousness that only by working 
with the laws of life can strength and progress, hope 
and peace, be found. It was a profound apprehension 
of this truth which prompted Goethe after leading 
Faust through his bitter struggle to pass beyond the 
limits and break down the conditions with which our 
human lives are surrounded, at the cost of his own 
soul, to make him at last the servant of his fellows, 
whose chosen work it is to redeem the waste and 
make it blossom with the beauty of harmonious and 
unfolding life. 


A CORNER OF PFAFFEN WINKEL. 
By H. H. 
CORNER of a corner is an absurd title, per. 

haps. ‘¢Pfaffenwinkel” being interpreted 
means ‘‘ priests’.corner,”’ and is the name given in the 
olden time to a part of Bavaria which was full of mon- 
asteries. But it is only one small bit of Pfaffen- 
winkel that I am about to describe, so I call it in all 
honesty ‘‘A Corner of the Priests’ Corner.” There was 
a satire in the word Pfaffenwinkel. It marked an ap- 
preciation of the way that priests had in those days of 
snugging themselves and their monasteries down in 
the very coziest, sunniest, loveliest nooks to be found 
in all Europe. It is marvelous what a knack they had 
of finding and appropriating the best of — in 
way of land and prospect everywhere. 

Wherever you find a spot which is warm in winter, 
open to the coolest wind in summer, fertile, beautiful 
to look at and to look out from, there you are sure to 
find either a monastery or the ruins of one. All the 
way from the loveliest island of all the hundreds in the 
Christiania harbor down to the enchanted banks of Al- 
bano’s lake, those old monks never missed their chance 
of the best and most beautiful lands in every kingdom. 
They had no doubt that the ‘‘ earth and its fullness ”’ 
being ‘‘ the Lord’s ” they had a right to their choice in 
it; and, having their choice, they always took ‘the 


fullness.” 
Among all their fair possessions in Bavaria there 


was none fairer than Ettal, at the head of the valley of 
the Ammer. Here stood in the year 1744 a grand old 
monastery which has now sunk to a low level indeed; 
for its present owner, one Count Pappenheim, has de- 
voted most of its old courts, corridors and dungeons 
to the making of beer. In the shady alleys where the 
monks used to tell their beads jolly workmen now roll 


great beer barrels up and down, and the arched vaults 


steam with the fumes of the smoking hops. In gaudy 
colors on one of the walls is painted a colossal figure 
the sight of which must make Ettal’s old abbots shud- 
der even in heaven; a colossal figure of King Gam- 
brinus, the beer god, holding a foaming tankard high 
in his right hand, and over his head the sacrilegious 
motto: ‘‘God bless the beer of Ettal.” 

Two hours from Ettal by the boat, but only a few 
moments as a bird would fly, straight across the ra- 
vine through which the Ammer dashes, lies the ‘ cor- 
ner” I propose to describe; it is one of the loveliest 
in all the Bavarian Alps: ‘‘ Partenkirchen,”’ it is called, 
and its church lies so high up ona green crested hill that. 
there is room along the climbing path to it for eight 
white prayer stations. As one looks up from below 
they stand out like spiritual sentry boxes, in which he 
may mount temporary guard over himself if he likes. 
To a mind unprejudiced enough to see something be- 
sides blind brutal idolatry in the fashions of those who 
kneel before images, there is a great charm in the con- 
stantly recurring shrine in Roman Catholic countries. 
It can do no man harm, but good, if he believe in a 
Christ at all, to be often reminded of him; the oftener 
the better. As he goes about his daily toil there 
might many times come a sudden help and an unlooked 
for stimulus in a glimpse of even thé rudest wrought 
figure of that Man of Sorrows, acquainted with grief. 
They are superficial observers and stil] more super- 
ficial thinkers who can see in the poor old peasant 


Socrates made earnest study of the condi- 


_of carriages and are yet very tiring for horses. 


woman or little peasant child pausing by the roadside 
to give a reverential sign of recognition to their 
Saviour or to their Savionr’s mother nothing more 
than a benighted adoration of a fetich. We love pict- 
ures of those we love. We look at them often when 
they are absent. The early Christians began to value 
images and pictures of Christ and Mary for just this 
reason and no other. The abuse of a thing ought not 
to make us unjust to its natural and proper use. 

As I said before, only a bird can go straight from 
Ettal to Partenkirchen. All others must follow the 
road, first for one hour down the Ammer; down a hill 
so steep that with locked wheels the carriage veers and 
slips and the horses zigzag and fidget, and anywhere 
out of Germany would do mischief; but the German 
horse seems as patient a drudge as the German stu- 
dent; he tugs along in his ‘‘ ein spanner,” with only a 
slender rope for trace on one side of him and nothing 
else between him and freedom, One would think that 
even a donkey would know enough to ‘‘ kick” such a 
trace as that. But they never do. 

As we toiled down this long hill we met a proces- 


sion.of hot and angry people toiling up on foot, their © 


carriages following them slowly. They were unfor- 
tunate travelers bound for Ober Ammergau, who had 
not been warned in Munich to stipulate in taking their 
carriages at Miirnau that they should not be carried 
to Ober Ammergau by way of Ettal, but by an- 
other and somewhat longer road which has no steep 
hill. The drivers are very honest in mentioning at 
Miirnau that there is one hill on the way to Ober Am- 
mergau up which all their passengers must walk. But 
they speak of it in an airy way as a “little half hour,” 
and do not admit the possibility of going by any other 
route. For their horses the way is easier by Ettal, 
this one ascent being the only one, and so sharp that 
nobody would think -for a moment of expecting to be 
drawn up it; whereas the other road is a little longer, 
and has many grades of ascent which are not steep 
enough to offer any pretext for turning passengers out 
But it 
is a much more beusutiful road, and everybody who is 
forewarned insists on being taken to Ober Ammergau 
that way. Itis really important that this should be 
understood, for a half hour’s steady hard climb at such 
an angle of ascent as this hill presents is for all but the 
very strong a serious matter. 

At the bottom of the hill lies the little village of 
Oberau, and here, to go to Partenkirchen, one doubles 
up like a hare, and goes back the way he came; 
but this time at the bottom of the precipice over which 
he had been looking all the way down from Ettal. 
This precipice, or rather these precipices, for there 
are many of them, are the right hand wall of the beau- 
tiful amphitheater-like valley in which Partenkirchen 
lies. ‘‘Lies” is not the right word. ‘*‘ Perches” 
would be better, for it is close to the left hand wall of 
the valley; in fact it is a little way up the left hand 
wall of the valley, as if it moved up to look at the 


sunset. 
Neither is the valley really an amphitheater, because 


there are by-ways out of it to east and to west among 
the peaks which seem to wallit; but to the south 
none, for there rise the grandest mountains of the 
Bavarian Alps: Zugspitze, the highest mountain in 
Bavaria, nearly ten thousand feet high, and Alpspitze, 
only a little lower, and Eibsee, about six thousand feet 
high. Tothe north stretches away a bare ridge, almost 
as high as these, jagged and broken in places, but pre- 
senting still the appearance of a colossal wall of hewn 
stone. In front of this, and, as it were, embossed on 
it, are numberless lesser mountains wooded to the 
top, soft, and full and green, the final touch of rare and 
peculiar beauty in the southern view from Parten- 
kirchen. 

As we drove up te valley fronting this the sunset 
light was streaming in from the right, turning all these 
rocky summits pink as the Ampezzo dolomites. There 
had been a heavy shower, and the white mists still 
clung on the sides of Zugspitze and Alpspitze, wreath- 
ing their tops, floating down, and sinking into the 


gorges below. Now and then a sudden current would - 


lift these mists into a more direct sunbeam, and change 
them in the twinkling of an eye into fleeces of a golden 
tint, which seemed to deepen the rosy color of the 
peaks above. 

Trudging along painfully, cnaeauabiinis of all this 
beauty, came a poor gypsy family—father, mother, 
three little children on foot, and a baby drawn in a 
rickety cart not much bigger than a cradle. When I 
caught sight of them the oldest boy was leaping and 
gamboling cheerily. At his first glimpse of- our car- 
riage his whole bearing changed; no clown on the 
stage ever turned himself another side out quicker. 
Abject misery stamped every inch of him, from the 
drawn-down corners of his mouth to his limp knees, 
Hat in Hand, actual tears in His eyes, he ran by our 
side, his expression of anguish increasing in geomet- 
rical ratio every second as he to fear he was 
not going to win his penny. As soon as the penny was 
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dropped in his hat, presto! the famished, sorrowing, 
poverty-stricken lad disappeared, and in his place 
there danced across the road the careless beggar who 
had played his part well, and could do as he liked till 
he was called on the stage again. No doubt they were 
wretched enough, all of them. The man’s face was 
stolid and the woman’s hopeless, anc the rags they 
wore barely hung together; but the children had the 
unsurpassable riches of youth, and had not learned the 
poverty of being poor. 

The village of Partenkirchen is not in itself beauti- 
ful. It shines, like so many people of this world, in the 
borrowed glory of situation. Of itselfit is only a hilly 
street gr two of close-built old houses, stuccoed walls, 
and aiiiing roofs held down by rows of big stones 
on top; and ancient pavements, which seem rough 
enough to date back to the days when the Romans 

_called it Parthenum. But if it were never so rich and 
imperial a city, not all its wealth and power could buy 
for it such lustrous green and brown meadows and 
sparkling river as lie between it and the sun’s setting; 
such pinnacles and turrets and spires as make splendor 
of its mornings and nights; nobler than wrought metal, 
and more changeful than jewels. What have kings 
and the servants of kings ever compassed tbat can be 
compared to a high mountain in all its glory? 

Leaving Partenkirchen in the early morning, and 
driving back again through the brown and golden 
meadows, we saw the whole scene in new colors, and, 
therefore, in new shapes. Zugspitze towered up, 
silver gray, against the pale sky, its top looking like 
the great Salzburg castle, and its less lofty but no less 
noble companion, Alpspitze, was thrown out into such 
relief by the strong light from the east that the two 
great ridges leading down from its summit toward the 
valley, widening apart more and more, looked like 
arms stretched out in benediction. With every rod 
that we drove down the valley this semblance height- 
ened, till there was something awing in the benignant 
and authoritative expression of the great silver-gray 
rock, eight thousand feet up in the radiant air. 

The valley behind us was flooded with sunrise light : 
far down the valley before us were also bars and bands 
of sunrise light which had shot across in gaps between 
the peaks ; through alternations of early dawn, twilight 
in spaces which the sun had not yet touched and sud- 
den belts of full day we made unwilling haste toward 
Miirnau and an early morning train. What the view is 
looking down the valley, going away from the Alps, we 
do not know; for we drove all the way looking back, 
each moment that we looked forward seemed such loss. 
The meadows were lilac in places with the dainty 
autumn crocus: it must spring up and bloom in a 
night, or a day, for I saw many spots newly mown— 
from which the hay had not been taken away—and yet 
there were the crocuses, full and plenty, lifting up 
their silky cups between the sharp, stubbly pricks of 
the shorn grass. Blue gentians and forget-me-nots 
grew along the road wherever they could get water 
enough, and purple cyclamens were plenty in mossy 
nooks of the beech and fir woods. 

Just where this beautiful valley opens into the plains 
is a group of hills, the range’s final knot, into which 
is wedged the little village of Eschenhohe; a lovely 
painted miniature of a place, with its tiny church and 
Christ-shrine on a little wooded hill, nearly toppling 
over the village, and ravines full of dark trees, and 
gorges of bare rock, all pulled up together, as it were 
by strings, to make a little opening to put Eschenhohe 
in. Here was an apple-green hotel with a pink niche 
on each corner holding a red and blue Virgin, and an 
old tumble-down gray house near by with a high bal- 
cony dripping full of red carnations; and red carnations 
all alone, hundreds of them. Not another flower. It 
would have been worth anybody’s while to come a long 

journey just to paint that corner of apple-green, white, 
pink, red, blue, and crimson carnations pouring out of 
the gray wall. 

Long before we reached Miirnau we began to meet 

the pilgrims to Ober Ammergau for the next day’s 
Passion Play ; two-thirds of them walking: some ap- 
parently well-to-do people on foot, with their knap- 
sacks and bags slung on their backs. A whole day’s 
hard walking lay between them and Ammergau, and 
perhaps only a bed on straw in a barn at night. The 
most touching sight was the peasants walking barefoot 
and carrying their shoes swung from a staff over the 
shoulder. Catholic priests by the dozen there were; 
‘some on foot, but more driving at theircase. Carts, 
diligences, ein spanners, carriages—the road through 
the broad meadows was lined with them, and before 
we entered Miirnau it became almost a continuous 
procession. 

- Mirnauis a delightful village, standing on a hill 
fronting a great amphitheater of mountains. The 

‘streets are narrow apd paved, but the houses are 
pretty, made gay by balconies and ledges and oriel 
windows full of flowers; the railings around the little 
gardens were made half hedges by flowers trained in 


and out between them. One I noticed which was a 
latice-work of red poppies, yellow marigolds, and pink 
and purple sweet-peas. It was like an old tapestry. 
Another had a solid base of scarlet and wine-red nas- 
turtiums, with lighter blossoms above. One could never 
forget either of them; and they are just the last finish- 
ing touch of beauty, the final decoration to the setting 
of the beautiful picture in my mind of the matchless 
village of Partenkirchen. 


BETWEEN. 
By ‘8. J. 
HEAR the wailing of the sad night winds; 
I see the gleamirg of the waves upon the sands; 
I think how wide and deep the water lies Letween, 
And toward you reach my hands. 


My helpless hands that cannot clasp thine own, 
So Wide, so deep the water lies between; 

The ocean, with its mocking silver crests 
Kissed by the moonbeams’ sheen. 


I cannot but be sad—so much [ love, 
So much I long, dear little heart, for thee— 
To think that other eyes, to-night, may win 
The smiles you kept for me. 


I send you kisses o’er the tossing waves, 
Kisses that can outsail the swiftest ships; 

But they are driven back by fickle winds, 
And never reach your lips. 


But if I knew, to-night, you thought of me, 
And could around me feel your love unseen, 

I think, dear heart, I should not mind so much 
The moaning waves between. 


THE LATE PRAYER-MEETING. 

By THE REV. GEORGE P. Hays, D.D., 
President of Washington and Jefferson College. 
IED, on the third Sabbath of September 18—, the 

young Christian’s prayer-meéting, aged just 
thirteen years. The deceased was born in the fervor 
of a revival time, when many were flocking into the 
church. Most of the new converts were young peo- 
ple, and it was thought that in a prayer-meeting where 
all were inexperienced. the inexperienced would find 
less embarrassment in beginning to pray in public and 
conduct meetings. The effect was good, and many at 
once tock up the cross and did their best to make short 
addresses and take part in the general exercises. The 
death of such a meeting looks like a severe calamity 
and its lessons ought to be heeded. . 

It is doubtful, however, whether it died of the ordi- 
nary prayer-meeting disease—coldness of the heart. 
For several years there were serious symptoms of 
danger from want of nerve on the part of the leaders. 
Like many another prayer-meeting, this one wes af- 
flicted with the regular attendance of one unwise but 
very talkative brother. At every meeting he gave out 
a hymn, made an address and led in prayer. If these 
had always been judicious, their frequency would have 
been tolerated owing to the smallness of numbers. 
Unfortunately, however, he sought vivacity by absurd 
and extravagant assertions, and mistook personality 
for pungency. It became an intolerable nuisance. 44Tf 
the church officers had done their plain though pain- 
ful duty, they could have done much toward saving 
the life of the prayer-meeting by authoritatively ad- 
monishing this very peculiar brother to avoid sll his 
eccentricities or be silent. They often discussed this 
step, and acknowledged its necessity, but no one had 
nerve enough to risk his indignation or be the mouth- 
piece of such authoritative orders as would have made 
indignation obviously useless. So, to save his wounded 
feelings, thy allowed him to go on wounding the feel- 
ings of one after another sensitive but pious Christian. 
Some of these wounded ones stayed away, and others 
for a time heroically went on enduring what they 
could not cure. The large mass of untouched ones 
absented themselves, partly from fear but largely from 


‘a conviction that a prayer-meeting which was so 


mixed with the ludicrous a :d uncharitable was not a 
means of sanctification. And so that prayer-meeting 
went into aslow decline and at last died. 

The writer fs somewhat more confident of his diag- 
nosis of the disease, bécause in his practice as a spirit- 
ual physician he had seen two daily prayer-meetings 
of the Fulton Street type die in the same manner. 
But he has since been especially confirmed in the view 
that this is a fatal prayer-meeting malady because on 
two occasions he has been principal operating surgeon 
in the amputation of such unruly members from suffer- 
ing meetings—one a prayer-meeting and the other a 
Murphy temperance meeting. The cure was effectual 
in both instances. On another occasion he was a wit- 
ness, when the pastor of the first church in one of the 
largest cities of this country took occasion to repri- 
mand a brother who had a very great weakness for 
exaggeration. In that case also the medicine did great 


good. 
These types of disorders are not very abundant, but 


they do occur; and when they come but two results 
are ordinarily possible. The one most common is to 
let the prayer-meeting die. The other is for the officers 
of God’s house to go with the authority they have re- 
ceived from the Head of the church and restrain those 
who are an offense. It is not true that church govern- 
ment was only intended as a method of dealing with 
undoubted crime. It has just as important an office 
in encouraging the weak and checking the bold. The 
first of these last duties is a very pleasant one, and the 
other avery delicate and painful one. Painful as it 
may be, it is, nevertheless, imperative. When neglected 
the outcome is usually as in the case which suggested 
these thoughts. The church itself is humiliated by 
the suspension of a prayer-meeting which was not 
omitted a single Sabbath in thirteen years. Other 
churches as well as themselves, mistaking the true 
reason, are wondering what causes the growing in- 
difference to the worship of God. If decisive meas- 
ures had been kindly but firmly employed, and after 
some absurd speech or unkind personal allusion in 
prayer a quietus had been put on such things for the 
future, the whole Christian sentiment of the vicinity 
would have approved of that action, and a fair chance 
would have been given for the survival of the prayer- 
meeting. 
WASHINGTON, Pa. 


“THE CHILDREN’S PORTION IN THE 
SABBATH SERVICE.” 


By THE REV. ALEXANDER MACLEOD, 
of Birkenhead, England. 


HAT I wish to advocate is the introduction of 
suitable words for children in the regular min- 
istration of the pulpit. At least one out of every three 
who come to our churches is a chiid under twelve. In 
every congregation of worshipers, therefore, there is 
a congregation of children. Sunday brings to those 
young hearts a certain stir ofexpectation. Everything 
is different from other days; the very preparations 
announce that it is to some great festival the family 
are going. The thoughts of the children are set 
toward a great occasion. Sunday after Sunday they 
go up to it with expectation in their hearts; and Sun- 
day after Sunday, in the majority of our churches, 
that expectation is not recognized; their presence is 
not felt. They are not once addressed. The psalms 
and hymns express experiences at which they have not 
arrived. The sermon is in a language they do not un- 
derstand. At length the great occasion has come to 
an end; the people are faring back to their homes; 
but not one word has been spoken to the children; 
who, nevertheless, as baptized persons, are members 
of the flock, and concerning whom the Lord left this 
injunction: ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” 

Who can think of the immense number of children 
scattered over our Presbyterian churches, who come 
up to the public service Sunday after Sunday with 
eager hope of finding some interest for their young 
souls, with that hope growing smaller and smaller as 
the brief years of childhood run out until at last the 
pathetic habit is formed of expecting nothing—who 
can think of this and not sympathize with the desire 
to provide for them, also, a portion in the service, 
which they shall look forward to and by which their 
spiritual lives shall be fed? | 

The Presbyterian Church has never known a time 
when the religious training of her children has not 
been a subject of the deepest interest to her. Her 
Sunday-schools are an honest, most earnest endeavor 
to supply a portion of that training; but they cannot 
adequately supply all that is desired. 

Perhaps the greatest monument of the Presbyterian 
Church’s interest in the religious training of children 
is its Catechisms. I, personally, have the best of 
reasons for thinking well of one of these. I was brought 
up, theologically speaking, on the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism. It is a book I greatly 
honor. Nothing I am about to say implies the sug- 
gestion that it should be laid aside; but Iam bound 
to report the good I got out of it was not till the years 
of my childhood were past. As a child I did not un- 
derstand it. I donot think many of my generation 
did. It was a task book. It wasa treasury of doc- 
trinal statements set in terms too abstract and theo- 
logical for children to take in; statements, none the 
less, good to be lodged in the memory, good as forms 
of thought for the future, but beyond the present com- 
prehension of all except a specially gifted few among 
such children as I have known. . 

In childhood it is the imagination that is most fally 
developed and most eager for food. At every turn those 


.young eyes open upon new vistas and.reaches of won- 


derland. Everything presents itselfto them in the 
resemblance of something else. The stars are lamps; 
the rainbow, ladders; the clouds, islands in a sea of 
blue. Now is the time, also, when the world they see 
seems to veil another unseen; when woods are peo- 
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pled with strange forms of life, and mountains have 
secret doors opening into hid kingdoms of diamonds 
and gold; when the shadows on the wall, and the 
sighing of trees and the prattle of brooks are living 
things. Itis the time, especially, when the past lies be- 
hind the child like a golden age—and stories of that 
past are of all things the most welcome to the soul. 
Thought, feeling, emotion—everytbing is touched 
with imaginative receptiveness. If at this time, there- 
fore, the heart is to be reached, it must be through the 
gates of the imagination. 7 

My suggestion is that we should recognize and meet 
the condition of mind ; that we should follow where 
nature beckons; that we should set ourselves to meet 
the susceptibility and yearning of childhood by truth 
set in imaginative forms; using the word ina large, 
elastic sense, let me say by stories—sermon stories— 
which the child’s own pastor shail tell. 

I do not undertake to say what is the best arrange- 
ment for bringing in the stories. The arrangement 
that would suit one congregation may be unsuitable 
for another. But I offer the following as suggestions 
which at least are practical : 

In churches where two lessons are read in the morn- 
ing service, the second might be set apart for the 
children—might itself, in fact, in the very words of 
the Bible story, be the children’s portion. Just there 
every child might be apprised that the word read and 
the brief remarks made in connection with them were 
for them. 

In churches where instrumental music is used, the 
time consumed in playing over the tunes and in ex- 
ecuting little snatches of cadence between the singing 
of verses, if gathered together, would probably give all 
the time that would be required. 

In churches where quartette and duet singing is 
allowed, the proper place would be there. Let the 
quartette singers fall back into the choir. Let the 
children’s service occupy their place. 

In churches where there are neither two lessons, nor 
an organ, nor quartette singing, I suppose I am not far 

. from the fact in assuming that the sermon is at least 
three-quarters of an hour in length. Let the minis- 
ter cut it down to thirty minutes. He will thereby 
have done two good things: he will have greatly 
improved the working quality of his sermon, and he 
will have found a good quarter of an hour for his 
word tothe children. | 

The practical aim we have in the Gnristian upbring- 
ing of our young people will determine the kind of 
stories we should tell. Our purpose is not entertain- 
ment but instruction. We are set to train up the chil- 
dren in Gospel principles and to lives which shall be 
the embodiment of the Gospel. Not every story, there- 
fore, will suit for this work; not stories for stories’ 
sake. Only stories which have more or less the form- 
ative principles of the Gospel in them; stories which 
have truth as truth is found in the parables, or truth 
of actual event, as it is found in biography or history. 
Stories which have Christian truth neither in the one 
form nor the other, which are mere fiction, are inevi- 

- tably detected by children, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, discarded just because they are not true. The 
stories which a minister of the Gospel will tell will be 
stories of life rather than death. Morbid stories, 
which give undue prominence to the details of the 
death-bed, he will soon come to feel can only work 
evil in young minds. The grand purpose of the Gospel 
is life, not death; purer life, higher life, holier life. 
We are sent into the world to live, and every word 
spoken by the Christian minister should be promotive 
of this purpose. This does not require that there shall 
never be reference to death. It is the Gospel of im- 
mortality we have to preach. The wonder of divine 
grace has its triumphs in the death-bed as well as in 
active life. Butin the main it is life, not death, we 
have to illustrate and commend. Our Sunday stories, 
therefore, should be brimful of life, wholesome with 
the wholesomeness of life, and their natural influence 
should be along the lines which lead to manly and 
womanly worth, and to honesty, purity, temperance 
and truth in daily life. They should be such stories 
as go to make boys brave and honorable, and girls 
tender-hearted and pitiful with the pity and tenderness 
of God. 

I need hardly say that the stories should be moral. 
They should not be, and in the hand of the Gospel 
minister they cannot be, such as in the name of relig- 
ion discredit morality. We are set to educate and 
foster Christianity—the natural affections. Therefore 
we shall shut out, for example, those hateful stories 
which tell of drunken fathers and mothers lectured 
and sometimes converted by good little abstainers. I 
have been an abstainer all my days, but I am bound to 
testify against a great deal that is admitted in temper- 
ance literature; and especially I testify against such 
stories as I have just referred to. They are stories 
which exhibit as heroes children who, instead of | 


covering themselves with a garment and going back- | 


Gospel we should preach by our sermon-stories to 


ward, go forward with impudent open eyes to look 
at and censure their parents’ shame. The children 
who are set forth in these stories as ‘‘heroes” are, 
or would be if they ever existed, intolerable little 
prigs. 

Just as bad are stories which commend an impossi- 
ble morality. We are set to train Christ’s little ones 
to lives passed under conditions which have been ap- 
pointed by the tenderest consideration for their weak- 
ness. They are to do what they can—no more. They 
are not called to angelic conditions but to human. 
They are not to be exhorted to a morality too high 
for them, or so severe as to give them a distaste for 
the Gospel which has called them to it. We shall, 
therefore, exclude stories which set up impossible 
standards, or which invite them to sacrifices they are 
as yet simply not old enough to understand. 

But, above all, the stories ought to have in the heart 
of them some fair visiun of God; which is the same 
as saying they ought to be Gospel stories. Some 
aspect of the divine face, or some reflection of the 
divine character, or something which should suggest 
these, should be in them all. Itis the Gospel we are 
set to preach to the grown-up people; it is the same 


the children. 

I shall never forget a little speech made once toa 
company of Sunday-school teachers, of whom I was 
one, by an old Secession Elder in Glasgow. It was at 
the time when Kitto’s Illustrated Bible was first 
brought out. People imagined that they were getting 
something very grand when they were getting pict- 
ures of the Holy Land, and wood-cuts of palm-trees, 
and beasts of burden, and dresses, and buildings. But 
this old Elder, who had looked into the heart of the 
Bible more deeply than we young teachers, said: ‘ It 
may be useful and very entertaining to tell your 
classes of the height and girth of the cedars of Leb- 
anon, and the dimensions of the Temple of Solomun, 
and such things; but in my experience there is noth- 
ing will interest a child so much, or bear repetition 
so many times, or do so much good, as the story of 
the Cross of Christ.”’ 

And -I entirely assent to that statement. The 
story itself as it lies in the Bible, or illustrations of 
it or ot little bits of it, as we have supplied some- 
times in the loving and self-denying conduct of moth- 
ers and mother-hearted souls, are the stories which 
most easily fascinate a child, which make the deepest 
impression, and which are the happiest opening for 
children into the knowledge of the love of God. 

But now comes the natural inquiry: Where are such 
stories to be found? Now see the wisdom and prov- 
ident goodness of God. Great portions of the Book 
we are set to expound come to us in the form of 
stories. An endless supply is there, and a boundless 
variety, and all of it touched with both imagination 
and ethical force. In Genesis and Exodus alone are 
stories which will last for a whole year. We have 
only to name the heroes of Bible history to recall tke 
rich materials prepared for our use: Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Samson, Samuel, 
David. We have only to think of the events of 
which the Bible is the record to see the same thing: 
the expulsion from Eden, the deluge, the ten plagues, 
the crossing of the Red Sea, the life in the wilder- 
ness. 

What child will not feel the awful side of the divine 
majesty in the story of Belshazzar’s feast? or the weird 
doom on filial disloyalty in the death of Absalom? or 
the pathos of human life in the anguish which sings in 
the 137th Psalm: ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land?” or the protective care of God in 
the preservation of Daniel in the lions’ den? or the 
wonder and miracle of his presence in that story of the 
form of the Son of man who was seen walking with 
the three children in the fire? 

And see how the life of our Lord has been told. That 
life unfolds in a way that might justify the supposition 
that it was meant to be told to children. At once it 
arrests the imagination and engages the heart of a 
child. The manger in the stable, the star, the wise 
men, the visit to the Temple, the preaching at Naza- 
reth, the baptism by John, the temptation—we have 
in these events of an interest which never loses its 
fascination for children. And, as if these were not 
enough, we have line upon line of other and as inter- 
esting materials in that life. There is the rich fullness 
of incident and circumstance in the history of the pub- 
lic ministry. The parables are just stories of the kind, 
and for the kind of minds, I am bringing before you. 
The miracles are stories. And, last of all, as the old 
Secession Elder said, there is the endlessly interesting 
story of the sufferings at the end. 

And we are not confined to the Bible. The history 
of God’s dealings with His people, and of their con- 
teodings for His kingdom and truth, is another Bible 
outside of the Bible we know. Why should our chil- 


dren not be instructed on the Lord’s day in the glori- | 


ous memories of the Reformation? Why should we 
ever suffer to be forgotten the heroic faith under perse- 
cution which in every country those who followed the 
Reformation sustained? Is it nothing to have stories 
to tell like those of the Waldensian valleys —of the 
Puritan pilgrims, of the Scottish Covenanters? Oris 
it wise to know all we do of the conquests of the Gos- 
pel among the heathen and let our children grow up in_ 
ignorance of them? 

God has set the teacher of the Word in a world 
teeming with illustrative stories. Did he intend the 
poets to sing to idle worldlings only? Why should the 
Christian ballad, for example, of the venerable Whittier 
not be used in the spiritual training of the young? Why 
should the preachers not make incursions into the field 
of general literature? Shakespeare himself wi!l minis- 
ter to the children if we let him. The best sermon on 
the necessity of clean hands and a clean heart is just to 
tell his story of Macbeth. And, if all otzer books 
should fail, there remains the glorious Dream of the 
Bedford prisoner. This will supply many a Sunday 
story and be good for the highest ends in the Christian 
training of the young. 

Nor are we confined to books. Life is surging all 
around us, and sending us whole tides of interesting 
incident through the newspapers every morning. 
Never a week, if we care to gather them, but illustra- 
tions of Bible lessons may be found in that supply 
alone. 

I will close by pointing out the good we might ex- . 
pect if this suggestion were adopted. 

There would be good to the minister. Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, in his Yale lectures, expresses the fear that 
preaching to children may impair the power of preach- 
ing to adults. If that fresh and genial spirit has him- 
self preached to children, as I have no doubt he has 
done, it certainly has not impaired his power to speak 
to the adults. It did not impair the power of Norman 
Macleod, nor of William Arnot. It will not impair 
the power in any true hearted speaker for God, but it 
will quicken his spirit ; it will simplify his presentation 


‘of the Gospel; it will be like a bath in young-hearted- 


ness. Having set the child in the midst, he will turn 
round, like the Master, to the rest of the flock, and 
speak to them with the tenderness and simolicity of 
heart which spiritual contact wiih childhood never 
fails to impart. 

It will be a blessing to the adult portion of the congre- 
gation. People never ceaseto be affected by the memo- 
ries of their childhood. That song murmurs behind 
us along all the paths of life. Weare never far from 
the subtle tendrils that hold us, or are ready to lay 
hold of us and bring us back to the fair vision of the 
early years. Touch the hearts of children in your 
flocks and you have thereby touched the hearts of the 
parents. When the shepherd wishes the dam to fol- 
low him he carries the lamb on his shoulder. It is 
true in the narrower sphere of the congregation as in 
the world-wide sphere of the race, that a little child 
shall lead. And sometimes, speaking to the children, 


_or evoking their praise, you touch chords in the parent- 


al heart which nothing else can touch. It is not alone 
in Longfellow’s song that fathers rejoice to hear the 
voice of their daughters in the praise. To real fathers 
before you that voice will sound like the dear mother’s 
in Paradise; and hard, rough hands in real life will ; 


 “ Wipe the tears out of their eyes.” 


We were talking the other day, in the Council, about 
the enrichment of Presbyterian worship. What we 
are in search of awaits us here. And, coming this 
way, it will come to us, not from without, but from 
within. Recognize the presence and the claims of the 
children, and, when the minister’s brief word to them 
is ended, give voice to their songs; and by that one 
bound, by that one addition, Presbyterian worship 
shall] have ascended to a height and richness which an 
imitated liturgic service could never reach. 

But, chiefly, it will be.good for the children. The little 
sermon or story to the children will make the Sabbath 
adelight to them. It will draw their young hearts 
into the same acts of worship with their parents. It 
will be the sowing of their minds with seeds of thought. 
We can never tell the immense results in after life to* 
which the simplest looking event in childhood will 
lead up. A little boy at Tarsus once heard the story 
of Gideon and the earthen pitchers ; and in his old age 
he lifted up that story into eternal forms of still fertile — 
thought, in the great utterance where the memory of 
Gideon’s lights and pitchers is made to illustrate both 


the light which Godin the Gospel commanded to shine 


out of darkness, and the power and excellency which 
he has stored up in preachers who in themselves are 
but earthen vessels. 

Be sure we have not come yet to the last visions of 
life, in the stories of the Bible. There are wells of 


truth, ideals of practice, solutions of problems still 


untouched in those tales of the divine past. Drop 


| them, minister of the Gospel, one by one as you have 
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opportunity, into the soil of young hearts. You will 
tell some day, for example, the story of the runaway 
slave whom Paul found in the slums of Rome and sent 
back to Philemon, his master, and, who knows ? out 
of that soil, prepared by God, in after years shall 
spring up the very word we are waiting for, the 
very solution of the problem we had before us the 
other day, of the relation between employer and em- 
ployed. 

And in other ways past naming good shall spring 
forth. The life of the pulpit shall flow like a river 
through the lives of the children; and the boys and 
girls who are to be the fathers and mothers of the 
years to come shall rise up to call us blessed. 

I am not advocating an untried proposal. Many con- 
gregations in England and Scotland have had happy 
experience of it for years. Would that it might be- 
come an ordinance in every Presbyterian Church in 
the world. At every morning service, for one ten 
minutes out of the ninety let the minister be in direct 
contact with the souls of the children. Let never a 
day pass in which he shall not give wings toa story 
of God’s love or Christian life. It will go up and 
down and in and out, throughout the week which fol- 
lows, doing work for God. | 

Doing thus we shall whet and keep whole the appe- 
tite of the children for the services of the sanctuary. 
Doing thus we shall open the windows of heaven and 
give them also glimpses of the vision of God. And in 
that golden space in those consecrated minutes we shall 
bring back for the children, and it may be for their 
parents as well, the days when Jesus spoke to his dis- 
ciples in parables, and taught those children of his 
loveas they were able to receive his words. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


TuHovw blessed and everlasting God, thou art bigher than the 
heavens. Thou dost reach forthin thy being to the utter- 
most, going before all our thougdts, and every imagination, 
so that if we ascend into heaven or descend into bell, or go to 
the uttermost east or west, thou art there, and beyond, and 
everywhere. Thy power passes all measure which we know. 
Nor can our thoughts compass thee, or follow thee, or under- 
stand thee unto perfection. Thou art not only great, but 
glorious in holiness; and thy holiness is perfect benevolence. 


‘ All things in thee, and all things under thee, are beld to the 
’ law of thy being. Thou art Love: and thine administration, 


when it shall be searched out to the uttermost, will still be 
found to be the power of divine love. 

We rejoice that with this supremacy, and with this glory of 
being, thou hast been pleased to say to us that we are thy 
ehildren, and that thou art our Father, and that thou art 
better than avy earthly parent that ever we have known: 
more tender, more gentie, purer, more disinterested, more 
patient, more feeling in love. All that we can conceive 
in the heart, for the heart, is in thee in overmeasure. We are 
thine, blessed be thy holy name, and thou art ours. Thou 
hast put around about us the arms of thy love. We are 
borne inthy bosom. It isthe beating of thy heart that we 
feel day by dav. Though sometimes it seems as though the 
blows were blows of thunder, or those of destruction, yet in 
the end it is joy and love and peace. Itis the joy of our life, 
and the greatest gift that thou canst communicate, that thou 


art ours, and we are thine. Underthe canopy of this sacred 


declaration we stand fortified against doubt and fear, stronger 
than death, armed with faith to believe it, and hope toexpect 
it,and love to rejoice init. These things shall not change 
when knowledge passes, and when prophecy, and gifts of 
time and life pass. 

We rejoice that our way is a way of life and light, with our 
future everlastingly secured, built upon tby nature, revealed 


_ in thy promises toward us,from afar seeing thee often through 
‘the rifts of the storm-clouds, hidden often by the swift com- 


ing darkness of night, and obscured by our own prejudices. 
We rejoice that we have assurances of these things that so 
many bave made the voyage to the far land. We know that 
they are come to the mount that does not burn. They have 
seen the beavenly Jerusalem. Thelittle ones have been borne 
up in angels’ 8s, and thy servants bave been received shin- 
ing white among the shouts of victory with which they have 
entered into the heavenly land. For their tears, tor their bur. 
dens, for their trials upon earth, and for the washing of 
their robes in blood until they were white, we return thee 
thanksgiving and praise. We thank thee that the last storm 
has beaten on their sails, that their last tears have been shed, 
and that their last groan bas been uttered. Henceforth with 
inspired lips they shall sing the uttermest of joy and adora- 
tfon. And to-day, with a tenderer love than the earth ever 
permitted them to know, they join the great multitude that 
call out to us, saying, *‘Come up hither.” Itis the voice of 
our Father, and the voice of all the saved and ransomed in 
the New Jerusalem, that calls us to faith and to joy and to 
victory. 

Now help us, dear Lord. Lift up those that are bent down 
with trouble. Cleanse, we pray thee, the eyes of all those 
whose tears enter there, believing that it is the Lord that is 
leading them. Give faith and patience to thoce that arc in 
danger of stopping by the way through weariness. Clear 
away the doubts that are in any minds; and may every one of 
us look up and forward; and under the inspiration of thy 
spirit may every one of us run with patience the race that is 
set before us. 

Be gracious to thy dear servants; and in thine infinite 
mercy uphold them in all the various dispensations of thy 
providence, that, their faith may not fail. And if Satan has 
desired to sift any as wheat, remember them, yea, succor 
them, thou that art answering prayer. 


£ 


Grant, we pray thee, that if there be any that are wander- 
ing out of the way of God, they may be able, this morning 
and this day, to humble themselves before thee; and may 
they be lifted up into the bright shining of thy peace and 
love. 

Grant, we pray thee, thy blessing to rest upon all the fami- 
lies that are represented in our midst. May their homes shine 
brigbt as the very gates of heaven. 

Bless parents, and give them zeal to learn and a sense 
of what they have to do with the children whom the Lord 
has lent them, and for whom they must give account at 
last. And we pray that thou wiit bless the dear children. 
May their hearts be as pure fountains unpolluted; and may 
they live with imaginations clean and untarnished, with 
generous purposes of life, and with strong love for God and 
trust in him. May they grow to a manhood that sbal! surpass 
ours, and lead fortk the brighter day that is coming. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
the labors of thy servants that are associated in this church 
fellowship. In their teachings, in their goings forth on er- 
rands of mercy, in all that they propose to do for the welfare 
of man and the glory of God, keep them from pride, from 
vanity and from sordid motives. May they be seeking not 
themselves, but their fellow men, and the honor and glory of 
their Master. 

We pray tbat thy blessing may rest upon all tbat are present 
with us. May those that have come hither as strangers find 
that thisis the house of God, that these are their bretbren, 
and that they have come home on this day of rest; and may 
the spirit of rest enterinto theirsouls. We pray that thou 
wilt bless all that are dear tothem. And ifany are bhome- 
sick, Lord, grant that thy Spirit may comfort them with the 
consciousness not only that they are under thy providence, 
but that al) whom they love are consecrated in thy thougnt, 
and are dear tothee. Take care of them and of theirs. And 
since in all the earth men are ebbing to and fro, grant tbat 
tby provilence, which watches the land and the seas, may 
take care of those that are on both all around the world. We 
commend and commit to thy care ail those that are dear to 
us. 

We pray for thy church universal. We pray for the unity 
of the Spirit. Though outward conditions may disfigure the 
harmony of thy people more and more, bring them together 
by the heart. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE POWER OF PREACHING.* 


** And it came to pass, when Jesus bad ended these sayings, 
the people were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.’’— 
MATT. Vii., 28, 29. 

AD not the scribes authority? Was there ever 
a body of ecclesiastics that put on more au- 
thority? Were they not accepted by the people as the 
authorized teachers of the most solemn matters of re- 
ligion? Did they not look upon this man as an up- 
start? Did they not taunt him with his origin? Did 
they not know his sisters and brothers? In the re- 
markable scene recorded in John, where Christ healed 
the blind man, and where that miracle was tested by 
the scribes and Pharisees, with what scorn the teach- 
ers of the temple looked upon the pretensions of this 
man! The scribes and Pharisees, the rabbis, were 
the educated ministry. They were preaching by the 
authority of their whole system. They were set 
apart. They had the liberty to teach. They had the 
right place. They had all the instruments of religion. 
They were responsible for it. They looked upon 
Jesus, therefore, with the concentrated scorn of a 
hundred theological seminaries. 

Who was he? A man ofan obscure origin, who had 
no special edt-cation, who had never been ordained, 
and who came among them with strange ways, dis- 
turbing the people, raising up great congregations that 
ran after him, and, what was 4vorse than all, paying 
no respect to them—not looking upto them. They 
are dead; they died two thousand years ago; but 
Christ is more alive to-day, both in heaven and on 
earth, than he was then. Their teaching, not without 
some infiuence and power, perished with their times. 
The teaching of Christ, which was never written by 
him, nor revised, which was but imperfectly set down, 
and which has come to us as ragged in a literary point 
of view as teaching possibly could, has nevertheless 
had power which has been felt in every part of the 
globe; which seems yet to be in its youth, germinant, 
springing forth evermore, and which is as surprising 
to men now as it was in that day. 

What in the teaching of Christ is it that takes such 
a hold of men? The authority with which he spake 
and which the people recognized was not external au- 
thority at all; it was simply the commanding power of 
a great truth uttered: not intellectual truth alone, but 
truth that belonged to the personality of the teacher. 
He spoke through his conduct, through his utterances, 
through his silence, through his eye, through his hand, 
through his whole life. He was Truth itself. He 
embodied it. It was the effect of his personality. His 
living self went forth in his discourse and embraced 
men. It was that which they recognized as the au- 
thority of his teaching; that is, the teaching that ad- 
dressed itself to the common consciousness of man- 
kind in respect to the highest things that can enter 
into the thought of man. The scribes taught right 
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living; but the right living was as one grain in a 
bushel of chaff. In other words, they were so anxious 
about robes, and prayers, and days, and devotions, and 
contact, and non-contact, and moons, and sacrifices, 
and thousands of services which are mere instruments 
to an end, that they forgot the end entirely. They did 
very much as we are doing who are so anxious about 
the Sabbath, and about the church. and about the — 
Bible, and about ordination, and ten thousand things 
which are not important, that we forget the things 
which are important, and are perpetually talking about 
instruments and not about the results which they are 
to accomplish. There were a multitude of very good 
men among the scribes and Pharisees—probably as 
good men as any that there were; but their method of 
instruction was wholly vicious. There were bad men, 
but there were also many good men. : 
When the centurion came to the Lord to ask him 
to come and heal his servant, and the Lord proposed 
to go home with him, the centurion said, ‘‘I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof: only 
speak the word and it shail be done. I am under author- 
ity, having servants under me, and I say to one Go, 
and he goeth.”’ If the centurion had read the man a lect- 
ure on osteology—about how many bones there were, 
and how they were articulated, and where they were, 
and how they acted for contraction and extension, and 


‘the way in which the man should walk, putting the 


heel down first and the toe afterward, and the path in 
which he should go—by the time he had got through 
his lecture the man would have been asleep; but what 
did he do? He said, ‘‘Go,’’ and the man went. There 
is a great deal to teach about the way in which the 
ligaments, the bones and the muscles are made, and the 
way of using them; and for the time being the word 
‘*Go”’ is forgotten, and there is sitting still; and this 
was peculiarly the way with the scribes and Pharisees. 
in the olden times. They were so busy with things 
not unimportant but purely external that there were no 
vigor and power. ; 

With Christ it was the other way. With him the 
thing meant by all instruments was that which lived 
in his heart; and when he spoke it was the intrinsic 
nature of men that filled him. 

Neither was the interest which he had simply inter- 
est in the truth itself. He did not doubt that God in 
Christ Jesus felt a great interest in what is called 
‘* divine truth,” in ‘‘ sound doctrine,” according to the 
phraseology of modern times; but, after all, his sym- 
pathy was not in theology; it wasin man. It was in- 
describably strong. The human element in his life 
joined itself to the human element of life outside of 
himself. He was aman among men, longing for them, 
thinking for them, and sorrowing with them in the 
profoundest intimacy of relationship which one being 
can sustain to another. All society, all the world 
around about society, was of but little value com- 
pared with a single man. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


Nothing. 
This is one of the utterances of perpetual feeling in. 


him; and this intimate sympathy took in all sorts— 


the lowest, the poorest, the highest, the richest, every- 


body. He went with the rich, dined with them, en- 
joyed their enjoyment, was companionable with them. 
He went with official persons, and was in intimate 
sympathy with them. He went with peasants, and 
sympathized withthem. It was man outside of his acci- 
dents and incidents that the heart of Christ felt for. 
He is described in a passage in Hebrews, under the 
type of high-priest, as one that had compassion upon 
the ignorant, and upon them that are out of the way; 
and his life is the best commentary on that very 
passage. 

The Jews were anxious about the church; Christ 
was anxious about men. The scribes and Pharisees 
were very anxious about rituals; Christ was very anx- 
ious about his fellow men. The scribes had a deal to 
do to take care of Sunday, and of new moons, an.1 of 
feasts; Christ did nothing of this: he was bent upon 
men. There were the temple, and the priestly order, 
and the regular setvices for the scribes and Pharisees 
and high-priests; Christ was all the time thoughtful 
of men. There were superstitions, there were legends, 
there were all manner of organized and regulated teach- 
ing for the priests and the Pharisees and the scribes; 
they were so busy with the whole machinery of relig- 
ion that the grist which was to be ground out never 
came; but Christ thought of men. They were what 
he saw, and they were what he felt for, everywhere. 
And even in respect to men his thoughts and feelings 
were not philanthropic in the ordinary sense of that 
term; his object was not merely to better their condi- 
tion in this life; it was not his purpose simply to make 
the blind see, the deaf hear or the lame walk, or to 
make poor men rich, or to rectify the outward state of 
human life. The theory that lies unexpanded and yet. 
potent at the base of all Christ’s instruction is, Recon- 
struct human nature, and you reconstruct life and the 
world. What is wrong is man; for he is the only crea- 
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ture that does not live within the scope of the laws of 
his creation. The horse does. He does not violate 
God’s law for the horse; nor does the ox, nor the ass, 
nor the sheep, nor the lion, nor the bear, nor the fly, 
nor the eagle, nor the vulture, nor the dove, nor the 
hen. None of these creatures violate the law pre- 
- seribed for them. They goright. They are righteous 
animals and birds, according to the scale of rectitude 
that is laid down for them by God. Man is the only 
creature that, being sovereignly endowed, does not 
know how to carry himself. He does not know how 
to use his reason, there is so much of it, and it has 
such infinite combinations, and such a wide scope. 
Moral sense is so various, so rich, so profuse, so all- 
reaching, that man does not how to use it. Man is 
like a child before a complex organ. There isso much 
of the instrument that he does not know how to use it, 
or cannot use it. Man is the only creature under God’s 
economy that does not know how to live in the use of 
himself according to the laws that belong to him ex- 
ternally and internally. He is at variance with the 
laws outside of himself. Being at variance with the 
laws of reason, he is. forever condemning himself for 
not acting according to the laws of reason. He is for- 
ever violating the laws of his spiritual conscience. He is 
forever transgressing the laws of his affections. There 
is not a direction or point in which man does not show 
himself to be a stumbling wanderer within the vast 
domain of his inner endowment. | 

That Christ taught. It was projected upon the fu- 
ture, upon eternity. He taught it as a man before 
whom was unrolled the everlasting. He saw it, lived 
in it, and felt it. His measures were all drawn from 
it. The whole framework of his life and teaching was 
that of one whose head lifted itself above all the clouds, 
who saw the ineffable, and who knew what was the 
realm of the infinite and the spiritual; and so he ad- 
dressed himself to men for the reconstruction of their 
human nature on the basis of the higher life seni 
which they were going. 

Riches, laws, institutions, honors and all other ac- 
cessories were not unimportant instruments; but the 
‘great end of life was spiritual manhood in his teaching. 
He addressed himself, therefore, to human nature for 
the purpose of reconstructing it. His address and 
manner were calm but earnest. He did not separate 
himself from men; he was without any asceticism and 


without any violent extremes, and yet his soul yearned. 


towards man without any regard to his condition, for 
the purpose of lifting him out of ignorance and out of 

transgression and of re-forming him upon a pattern 
that should give him immortality and glory. It is very 
simple to say it but it is tremendous to live it; not as 
one lifts a garment which he puts on and off at. pleas- 
ure, but as one carries his heart, his brain and his very 
self, which he cannot put off nor Jay aside. 

This profound interest in man worked in the 
presence and under the stimulus of eternal things. To 
our Saviour the whole universe was but a nursery in 
which God was bringing up his children. Read that 
sounding passage in the 12th of Hebrews where it is 
said : 

** Ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness and darkness 
and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words, .. . but yeare come unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and toan innu- 
merable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.” 

His thoughts dwelt in this sublime realm of realities 
higher than the senses, the realm of spiritual intuition. 

‘It was this that made his teaching authoritative. 
It was profound. All men that heard him felt, ‘* This 
is a man whose teachings touch our reason, our affec- 
tions, our consciences, our very life; and they are food 
to us indeed.” And when he taught in the presence of 
the robed rabbi and the priest (whom men heard as 
children hear rattles, the noise of which might be 
pleasant but which when it was done was done), 
though there was no rhetoric, no external display, no 
method that we call oratory, no seduction of reason 
through the imagination, there were the spirit and the 
power of his nature acting upon the natures of the men 
that he addressed; and the truths that he taught them 
were truths that took hold of the very foundations of 
their life here and hereafter, and they were truths that 


were not uttered under the forms of ideas but that pro- | 


ceeded from the very nature of his own life and being. 
The preaching of Christ was like the old prophet when 
he laid himself down upon the child, and put his face 
on the child’s face and his heart upon the child’s heart. 
It was the warmth of the old prophet that brought 
life into the child again. And Christ, as it were, laid 
himself down on the hearts of the men that preached. 
It was he that gave them life and power. 


With this explanation I proceed, first, to show the | 


relation of this view to preaching in our day. All 


knowledge that men acquire and all preparation that 
they make for the purpose of preaching must be dis-- 
solved into a man’s own personality. It is the man 
that preaches. It is sometimes said that the man who 
preaches the Gospel must empty himself of himself; 
that he must hide himself; that he must not preach 
himself. There is a very important truth in this in one 
way of looking at it. A man that preaches himself for 
the sake of showing off his gifts, for the sake of ex- 
hibiting the glitter of his rhetoric, or his impassioned 
eloquence, or the power of his reason, 2 man whose 
self is the end of his preaching and who loves most the 
approbation and admiration of his audience, a man who 
in that sense preaches himself, is committing a damna- 
ble sin. Butit is a great and universal temptation. 
It is a very trying thing for a man that is by constitu- 
tution approbative to stand before thousands and 
thousands of people habitually, and discourse to them, 
and not come under the influence of vanity and appro- 
bativeness; and there is nothing more weakening, 
more vitiating to a minister of the Gospel than vanity. 
‘¢Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit?” saith the 
old Book: ‘‘ thereis more hope of a fool than of him ;” 
and it is the truth to-day as it was on the day of its 
atterance. 

But there is a sense in which no man is fit to preach 
who does not preach himself. It is true that when a 
mun goes into battle he must not talk of bread and 
meat and water; but before he goes into battle bread 
and meat and water must have been taken into him, 
must have been digested, and must have gone through 
the whole economy into bone and muscle and nerve; 
and it is the man then and no longer the foud; it is the . 
strength in him that carries him through. 

Now, the truth of God that has entered into a man’s 
heart must be dissolved into his own nature; his heart 
must absorb into itself the very feeling, throbbing 
note to note with the whole humansoul. His imagina- 
tion and understanding must come into the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and he must have such sympathy 
for his fellow men as he has for himself. He must 
have a globe sympathy. His whole being must be, as 
it were, like the fire of the Holy Ghost. There is the 
power of the man, the tendency of the man according 
to the order of nature; but the man who has been 
struck through and through with divine inspiration 
has taken up into himself the thought of God about 
man, about sympathy for man, and about the eternity 
that is prepared for man; and these great truths hav- 
ing come into him and surcharged him, then he must 
preach himself. There is no other preaching than this 
that goes out to man. 

Teaching is excellent; but what we want, if we are 
going to have an efficaciols gospel that inspires the 
masses of men, is flame, and this produced by the 
power of one’s own seif; for enthusiasm, zeal, the 
very sparkling vitality of a man’s own economy is what 
makes the gospel contagious; that is what gives man 
sympathetic power over men. It is not enough to 
force a man to stand outside of the gospel, and take 
his text, and then go on and preach. He must pour 
the whole of it into himself, so that he shall be a Bible, 
as it were. 

I suppose that some of you gentlemen will say that 
Mr. Beecher says a man ought to be his own Bible; 


and then the religious newspapers will take it up and 


carry it all over the land. I do say—and I repeat it, 
with the apocrypha left out, of course—I do say that 
the truth or vitality of the Bible ought to be so dis- 
solved into the vitality of a man that he should be 
himself a living epistle, known and read of all men. 
The Bible phrase is, ‘‘ Christ in you.” That is the 
preparation. The power of Christ lay in his whole 
self—what he was; and the power of Christ in the 
ministry lies in ‘‘ Christ in you.” No knowledge, and 
great knowledge, alike come to the same barrenness in 
preaching. A man that has no knowledge very soon 
runs out; for all zealis about something, about some 
reality; and a man must feed his higher and better self 
in religion just as he does in other respects. A man 
must take care of his animal man or he cannot be an 
intellectual man. We may deride the body; but as 
long as we are dependent upon food and drink and rest, 
so long we must feed it. And so in preaching a man 
must have knowledge—which, indeed, is the founda- 
tion—or else there can be no warmth and no vigor 
of feeling. True feeling must have roots running 
down into true knowledge. 

On the other hand, knowledge alone cannot make a 
preacher. It is not knowledge alone that is needed. 
The Apostle said, ‘‘ Knowledge puffeth up; charity 
buildeth up,” and the building up of mankind is the 
end of all preaching. Mere knowledge does not do. 
A man may be thoroughly appareled, he may have all 
historical, all critical, all Biblical knowledge in respect 
to religion, and yet he may be unfit to be a preacher, 
because there is no fire in him. 

Seminaries and counsels and conventions are gath- 


ered and organized to see what shall be done to save 


the church and religion. I do not know that Christ 
ever gave a thought as to how to save the church and 
religion. The way to save them, both, and their im- 
portance, is to save men. He that saves men will save 
churches, and nobody else will. Weare being asked 
how we shall bring men to the church; how we shall 
bring the Gospel to the great massof men. The trou- 
ble is that we do not bring the Gospel to men when 
they come to church. Men go where they are stirred 
up. When the man that preaches evidently has some 
sort of hold on them that they can understand they 
come again and again. Men will go from curiosity to 
see a splendid church, to hear an ornate musical ser- 
vice, and to listen to logical ideas; but uneducated 
men, the mass of men, those to whom Christ chiefly 
came, who are busy getting food and clothing, will 
not go to church, as a general thing, unless when they 
go they are stirred up; and then they say, ‘‘ That than 
has a power on me.” There is nothing that men like 
better than to be stirred up, to have a power brought 
to bear upon them that reaches the very foundation of 
their conscience. Men must have that; or if they have 
it not then all the tricks and devices to bring men to 
their gospel are, comparatively speaking, empty and 
void. That which we want is the simple substance of 
what Christ taught—love to man, and a sense of the 
eternal destinies of man. When a man has that he 
does not care whether he has been ordained Dy men or 
not. He has been ordained by the Holy Ghost. Men 
may lay hands on him afterwards; but that is super- 
fluous. The way to save the church is to save men; 
and the way to save men is to bring yourself under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost until you are what Christ ~ 
was tothem. All these little tricks and devices are 
piteous. They are weakness and ignorance. 

When the old ship has all her sails spread and filled 
with the wind how bravely she moves across the deep! 
In spite of darkness and storms she makes her voyage. 
It is the breath of heaven that propels her. But sup- 
pose, in a calm, the passengers and the mariners, know- 
ing that it was the wind that made her go, should get 
out their bellows and try to propel the ship. They 
would be like the tinkers in church matters that try, 
by all sorts of little tricks and devices and chromo 
temptations, to get men to go to church and take a 
voyage to heaven. It is petty and miserable, and all 
the more as it is a substantial fact. It is a bitter sar- 
casm on the position of men that have to do it. Better 
for a man to preach to ten to whom he is a living fire 
than to preach to ten thousand to whom he is buta rattle- 
trap. What we want is not so much this, that and the 
other crystallization of philosophy as men that have in 
them the power of the Holy Ghost. 

The relation of this subject to teaching in Suniiee 
schools is also a matter which is worthy of thought 
and application. Weare having Chautauqua assem- 
blies, and Round Lake assemblies, and all kinds of 
books and maps and apparatus to make the teaching 
of the young broader, more thorough and better. It 
is right and a good thing; but we are thereby falling: 
into a danger; for, when it is necessary that we should 
have this whole apparatus, there is so much of it that 
there is great danger that the teachers themselves will 
be loaded down with the instruments of teaching, and 
that they will bring together only that class. The 
man who does not know anything about the history of 
the Bible, and cannot use any of these mouth-filling 
words, but has been redeemed, and knows it, and has 
a view of heaven before him every day and hour, and 
has gone through sickness and poverty by the grace of 
God, and is alive to love and gratitude—that man, sit- 
ting down before a class, is better than the man who 
is like a walking Biblical encyclopedia, and who is so 
absorbed with ideas that his life cannot shine up 
through them. 

When you build a fire you put on fuel according to 
the fire you have. There are a great many teachers that 
are throwing on so much fuel that they put out the whole 
fire. There are a great many meetings for teachers that 
want to discuss history, psychology, philosophy, and 
this, that and the other thing. The business of teach- 
ing children in the knowledge of the religion of Jesus 


| Christ is to instructtheir hearts. Everything else will 


fall in its own natural way; but the mument teachers 
lose sight of that, and undertake to put knowledge in 
the place of it, collateral and instrumental, that very 
moment they have fallen into the track of the old scribe 
and Pharisee. They have lost sympathy with the in- 
dividual. 

A teacher must have his class as a mother has her 
children. They must be in his heart. Though he 
may not put his arms around the little boys, yet the 
arms of his soul and feeling must clasp them; and he 
that does not love his class is not a true teacher, nora 
fit one for that class. If you haveit as a coal it must 
become a little bed of coals. If you have it as aspark 
it must become a flame and fill the whole. room with 
its light. 

And this, which is true of the Sunday-school, is 
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true of parents and home. There is no h me so beau- By the changes which have taken place upon the 


tiful as the home that is pitched right by the gate of | 
heaven. No home is so beautiful as that where the 
children feel, ‘* My father and mother are as the angels 
of God :” not on account of their perfection, but on 
account of the sweetness and the beauty of their dis- 
positions and their traits, and on account of the am- 
brosial atmosphere of love that springs forth from 
their souls. If you cannot live Christ in the family 
it is quite in vain for you to live Christ in the street. 

If when you are connected with your children by 
the ties of nature, and have the advantage of the whole 
of your being, lower and upper, you cannot be to them 
as the angels of God, woe be to you! 

In general you may say that the times in which we 
live are tending to the diffusion of general knowledge, 
and not to intensity of knowledge. We are gaining 
on the surface, and are losing in depth in religious 
things. The sphere of modern knowledge is eniarged 
over the ancient. The ancients had what they thought 
was knowledge. We have what we believe to be 
knowledge, and we are proud of it. We are increasing 
it. We desire to be cultivated, self-cultured. All 
these terms indicate the drift of the times in which we 
live. Knowledge puffeth up; charity buildeth up. 
There is the judgment of the Apostle. Our times need 
depth of heart. They need the presence of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in us. They need God inus. If God 
is living in heaven and I am walking upon earth, I 
walk submissively and reverently ; I am weak and I am 
prone, but with God in me I straighten up. I am God 
as far as I have containing power forGod. If God be 
for you, and if God be in you, what and who shall be 
against you? 

And we need to believe in an immanent God; in a 
Holy Ghost that lives everywhere, shining and stimu- 
lating the heart. We ought not to have this in our 
creed, we ought to have it in our hearts and con- 
sciences. We ought to have it in our daily feeling. 
As we rise in the morning and carry ourselves through 
the day, we ought to have a sense of divine love con- 
trolling a divine providence. The beliefthat the world 
is fashioned by God, and that it is controlled by him, 
and that he is a being and a living being, and that 
the whole machinery of life, though we may not under- 
stand how, is obedient to his thought and to the pul- 
sations of his will, and that all nature and all society 
and all processes of human tife are penetrated by the 
spirit of God and controlled by him—how this belief 
strengthens men! How it gives a man power to en- 
dure under all circumstances! How it gives a man 
power to be rich and yet not to be corrupted by his 
riches! How it enables a man both to abound and 
to suffer lack, as Paul did! ‘‘I am the Lord’s, and 
he is mine, and the world, and all things that are in it.” 
He that feels this sees him in the morning sun, in its 
evening setting, the stars at night, everything: and 
he hears the voices of the forests and of the fields; 
and everywhere he goes he feels, ‘‘I am with God.” 
Oh, what power! What comfort! What victory in 
life! Nothing can assail to harm those that are in 
this condition. 

My brethren, this is what we all need. You are 
searching after honor, knowledge, wealth, power. 
This is all very well; but that which is unspeakably 
more precious than any of them, and which will pre- 
veut any of them from doing any harn, is the life that 
is hid with Christ in God It is so entering into the 
spirit of Christ that you, in your place, and according 
to the m-asure of your life and nature, are Christ to 
your children, to your family, to those that are near 
you, carrying the same hope, the same inspiration, the 
same purpose, the same enthusiasm of sympathy; and 
your lives should speak as with authority, and not as 
the official scribe or Pharisee. When the life of God 
hid in us breathes forth in speech, or in silence, or in 
action, or in rest, at home or abroad, there are no dan- 
gers, no difficulties in the progress of the church or 
of truth. All truth is for the production of that man- 
hood which centers in love and ends in eternity. May 
God give us this spirit. 

Above all, may I ask your prayers that in the year of 
ministration upon which I have entered, and of which 
this is the first Sabbath, I may have that baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, that power of sympathy for you, and 
that elevated vision of God and of the sphere of im- 
mortality which shal] enable me to lead you one and 
all into the higher life. The period of the thirty-third 
year of my ministry has its anniversary to-day. Thirty- 
three years is the life time of a generation. I have so 
long ministered in this place. I am the only pastor, 
therefore, that this church has had for one whole 
generation. I have seen those who were babes when 
I came here bringing their babes to be baptized. | 
Almost every one of those that stood as my counsel- 
lors and as my armor-bearers in the beginning are 
gone to their rest. The heads that were young when 
I came among you new begin to show the silver locks 
of time. 


face of this whole continent and throughout the world, 
the map, the economy and the policy of governments 
in the last thirty-three years have been very largely 
modified and revolutionized. I have stood to see the 
whole of it. And now, for the years that remain for 
me, I know not whether they be few or many—God 
knows and I care not. I speak the truth of my own 
personal consciousness when I say that if it would 
please God I would willingly roll up my garments and 
give up my ministry to-day. Not that I am an invalid; 
for I am in vigorous health. Not that the world has 
been used up by me. I never had such an enjoyment of 
life as Ihave now. Not that I am defeated, and cast 
away, and long to slink out of life. I have, by the 
grace of God, been victorious; and I stand in con- 
scious strength, intelligence and hope. And yet I 
am willing to leave it all if I may be with Jesus. 

My church in heaven is getting larger than my 
church on earth. My parents, my brothers and my 
sisters, and the brethren who have been dear to me, 
are gathered there. They are on my heart, and in my 
thought every day of my life. If God be pleased to 
continue me long among you let it not be as some old 
fruit trees that I have seen in the orchard, one half 
dead, or with only here and there a single branch yet 


alive to show that the root is not dead. May it please. 


God to give me power among you—the power of the 
Holy Ghost—for the transformation of your lives, for 
the conversion of your childrenand for the upbuilding 
in the Christian life of those that are older. And 
when I can no longer lead on and up, may God grant 
that you may have wisdom enough to lay me aside. 

In entering upon this year I invite you by your 
prayers, by your sympathy and by your labors to be 
workers together with me for the arousing of the care- 
less, for the conversion of the unconverted, and for 
the building up of all those that are the children of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. May God help us all. Amen. 


AN ADIRONDACK CHURCH. 
By W. L. KINGSLEY. 


‘4 N the 12th of September a Congregational Church 

was dedicated for the worship of God in Keene 
Valley, one of the most beautiful of the towns among 
the mountains of the Adirondacks, in Northern New 
York. Though perhaps the smallest among the 
churches in the land, hundreds of the most cultivated 
families of New England and the Middle States of all 
denominations have for years taken no inconsiderable 
interest in it. The late Dr. Horace Bashnell was one 
of its early friends. In recent years, President Porter 
and Professor Fisher of Yale College, the Rev. Joseph 
Twichell and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner of Hartford, 
the Rev. Dr. Shaw of Rochester, and the Rev. William 
Hodge of Philadelphia, have in various ways sought to 
advance its interests. 

Before the new church was built, as many will re- 
member, religious services were held on Sunday in one 
of the most primitive of school-houses, whose low and 
narrow benches with the straightest of backs, though 
perhaps adapted to the wanis of the rising generation 
who are to be the future guides and boarding-house 
keepers of the region, were utterly unsuited for the 
accommodation of the grown-up men and women who 
came to spend their summers among the mountains. 
Yet, awkward and inconvenient as were the seats, the 
school-house was always crowded for the one service, 
which was held at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
minister came over from Wilmington according to his 
custom. The scene then presented was not often 
equaled in picturesqueness. Those were the days 
when many of the summer boarders did not hesitate to 
appear even on Sunday in the mountain costume 
which it was the fashion for all to wearon other days 
in the ‘‘ wilderness.”” The gentlemen, like the guides 
around them, camein their blue flannel shirts, and the 
ladies in short walking dresses trimmed and ornament- 
ed with the gayest of colors. _. A few ofthe boarders, 
however, who felt that something more was due to the 
day and the occasion, preferred to don the apparel to 
which they were accustomed at home, which seemed 
to them more appropriate. Old ‘‘ Father Kent’’ inva- 
riably took his seat in a chair in front of the congrega- 
tion, close to the platform on which the preacher stood, 
and immediately enveloped his head in an enormous 
red bandanna handkerchief, for the reason, as it was 
understood, that his thoughts might not be distracted 
by the ‘“‘ pomps and vanities” of the city people. From 
time to time the old man was accustomed to reinforce 
the more fervid appeals of the preacher by a hearty 
‘‘Amen!” There, too, was always to be seen in his 
seat by the window that grand old guide, ‘‘ Mountain 
Phelps,” who was so admired by Dr. Bushnell. As 
the service went on, and the air in the low school- 
house became heated, it would seem that the old 
mountaineer, accustomed to the fresh breezes which 
blew over “Hurricane,” and the ‘Giant, ” and 


‘** Marcy,” could no longer endure it, and, slowly rising, 
he would stand with his head out of the window, 
while it was evident that he was still list:ning with 
@ reverence which was unfeigned. 

But the accommodations in the little red school- 
house had been for years becoming more and more 
inadequate, when Mr. Sidney M. Stone, of New Haven, 
purchased a suitable building place and offered to pre- 
sent it to the Society when they were prepared to 
erect achurcb. Immediately subscriptions were com- 
menced. For some years the summer visitors con- 
tributed freely to the various funds that were started. 
The daughter of a distinguished clergyman in New 
York city exerted herself to procure money for the 
proper upbolstering of the pulpit. A lady from Brook- 
lyn presented a large pulpit Bible, and by correspond- 
ence and personal solicitation raised a sum sufficient 
to purchase a suitable bell from the Meneely foundry 
at Troy. Much has been due to the Rev. William 
Hodge, of Philadelphia, whose taste was constantly 
consulted in all that respected the construction, within 
and without. 

The church, after some years of labor, has been at 
last finished, but the arrangements for the payment of 
the indebtedness were completed so late that when 
everything was ready for the dedication nearly all the 
summer visitors who had taken so much interest in 
the progress of the work had unfortunately left. Still 
on Sunday the church was crowded. It was a great 
day for Keene Valley. The whole country side was 
moving at an early hour as none of the city people had 
ever seen it before. Crowded wagons came not only 
from Beedes and Stetsons, as usual, but from the vil- 
lage of Keene, from the ‘“‘ Ore Bed,” from ‘Irish Hill” 
and ‘‘ East Hill.” The Rev. Dr. Shaw, of Rochester, 
preached the dedication sermon, and the dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Joseph Twichell, of 
Hartford. Additional interest was given to the ser- 
vices from the fact that the little church, after adding 
one new member to their fellowship, were able to par- 
take of the communion for the first time for two years. 

It is to be hoped that a place of such growing im- 
portance as Keene Valley, where the summer visitors 
are now beginning to be numbered by hundreds, will 
not be long left without a settled pastor. The in- 
habitants are almost all of New England descent; in 
telligent, self-respecting and self-reliant. The church, 
to be sure, is now a feeble one, but the propects are 
all favorable that it will yet grow to be large and in- 
fluential. 
~ KEENE VALLEY, Adirondacks. 


BHeligious Hetos. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Old Catholic Congress 
of the German Empire was held at Baden-Baden, begin- 
nig Sept. 11th. Although the weather was very unfavor- 
able the sessions were largely attended and the exercises 
of an unusually interesting character. Prof. Michelis, 
making use of the opportunity afforded by the contem- 
poraneous session of a congress of the Roman Catholic 
party at Constance, issued a printed challenge to a discus- 
sion on the matters at issue between the two parties. On 
its return with an indignant note, the Professor delivered 


_an oration at Baden which excited the enthusiasm of an 


immense audience. He closed with an incident in his own 
congregation at Freiburg, illustrating the obstacles thrown 
in the way of progress. Two young people of his denom- 
ination wished to be married ata distant village where 
there was no Old Catholic priest. The Roman priest de- 
manded a written promise from the couple that they 
would abjure Old Catholicism. The bride refused, and 
renewed her application the next day. The priest then 
agreed to perform the marriage if they would make a 
verbal promise, which was again refused. After exhaust- 
ing every means of persuasion the priest reluctantly per- 
formedthe ceremony. The impression seems to be, so far 
as can be gathered, that the meeting was rather indicative 
of renewed life among the Old Catholics than of any de- 
cline in interest or power. 


The General Association of Congregational Churches 
of the State of New York will hold its annual meeting at 
Poughkeepsie October 19th-2ist. The first meeting will 
be held on Tuesday evening, when a sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. A symposium 
on ‘* The [larmony of the Divine Revelation in the Word 
and Works of God,” to be conducted by the Rev. William 
Adams, the Rev. J. D. Roberts, D.D., and the Rev. C. M. 
Tyler, will be the special feature Wednesday morning. An 
afternoon will be devoted to a visit to Vassar College and 


a session in the chapel, with addresses on ‘“‘The Spiritual 


Life;” in the evening the anniversary exercises of the New 
York Home Missionary Society will be held. Thursday 
morning the Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., and the Rev. W. 8. 
Smart will read essays on “‘ Inspiration.” In the afternoon 
the Rev. E. EK. Alden, D.D., will make an address on behalf 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions; the Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, D.D., will present the necrology of the year, 
and the Rev. T. W. Jones will preach a sermon, to be fol- 
lowed by the communion. Thursday evening there will be 
addresses on ‘“‘Sanday-school Work” by the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., and others. The 
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New York State Branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will hold its annual meeting in the chapel of the Baptist 
church on the mornings of Wednesday and Thursday. 


The Pennsylvania State Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, recently held at Wilkesbarre, was 
unusually interesting, and listened to very encouraging 
statements of successful work during the past year. In 
- almost every town of over five thousand inhabitants there 
has been decided progress, and there never was a time 
when there were more young men giving active service 
than at present. Special attention was directed to the 
follewing suggestions: First, that each district should 
through an efficient committee look after all its associa- 
tions, having vital and sympathetic contact with each by 
correspondence and visitation, the strong helping the weak 
by counsel and ce-operation, and thus helping themselves; 
second, in the smaller places particularly, and in many of 
the larger, the special work for boys should be put in the 
hands of a well-selected committee and prosecuted as soon 
as possible. The whole number of associations on the roll 
is 164, of which 14¢ have reported; 151 are known to be 
doing spiritual work, 75 ere combining with their work 
social and literary departments, 70 have reading rooms 
and libraries, 40 are engaged in work for boys, 100 hold 
special meetings for young men. The real estate owned 
by the association in the State is valued at $584,000. There 
are, besides, four associations having building funds to 
the amount of $10,400. 


The Salvation Army. The following, which we have 
received from Commissioner Railton, explains itself : 


138) 


On the 5th of October, 1879, 3 unknown English emigrants 
stood in Oxford Street, PLiladelphia, and an to sing, 


Oh, you'd better be converted.” 
On the5'h of October, 1880, The Salvation Armyin America 


can point to 

12 Corps established in 12 districts of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Newark, N. J., Huboken, and other places, 2 Corps 
being German. 

172 servicesare held every week. 

265 persons spoke in streets or buildings for Christ on Sun- 
day..Septem ber27th, most of whom first came to.make fun. 

In addition to whica it is already known that 3 volunteer 
regiments have been iormed on the model of the Army 
and bundreds of per-ons have been led to give themselves 
be to similar efforts by means of meetings heid outside 

army. 

1512 persons have professed conversion in connection with 
tue services. 

A weekly *“‘SALVATION News” has been established, and 
every State and Territory in the Uuion has more or less 
felt the Army’s influence already. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


Monday, 4th, 6 Pp. M., Tea and Demonstration at 4ist and 
Marker, followed by 10:30 Pp. M., Holiness Watch-night. 
Tuesday, 5th, All Corps to muster at 2.30 P. M., corner of 6th 

and Norris to march to the first open-air stand and past 
tbe old Factory in Oxford Street, to the present head- 
uarters of the Ist Penna. Market, 12th and Columbia 
ve., where at 4 Pp. M. there will be a thanksgiving. 7 P. M. 
Grand Demonsiration in the Methodist Episcopal Taber- 
nacle, 1lth, between Oxford and Jefferson. All the 
P American officers wiil be present. 

For furth: rinformation apply to Commissioner Railton, 45 

South 3d Street, Philadeipbia. 


A Welsh Miracle.—Wales, not to be outdone by Ireland, 
is enjoying a miracle of its own in the form of apparitions 
at Llanthony Abbey, the retreat of the famous Father Ig- 
vatius, the Father himself being the principal witness of 
the transaction. He declares that on August 30th, during 
the celebration of the Sacrament, the silver vessel in which 
the Host is held at benediction was distinctly visible 
through the thick doors of the tabernacle. A sister after- 
wards witnessed the same phenomena, and in the evening 
of the same day four boys saw the figure of the Virgin 
Mary. The figure was dressed in white alb, only the 
sleeves were wider than alb sleeves. The hands were both 
raised, and from head togfeet a dazzling white light, oval 
shape, was shining round the body. The figure glided 
towards an adjacent hedge and vanished; but “the bush 
continued in a dazzling light for some minutes after its 
disappearance.’’ In concluding his narrative Father Ig- 
natius says: “‘ These are extraordiuary, absolute facts. 
They challenge inquiry, and the boys are still on the spot 
and free to be catechized respecting their amazing state- 
ment. That the two apparicions occurred on the same day 
seems most marvelous, as the Lord intended one to cor- 
roborate the other. The skeptic may and will scoff; but 
his scoffing will not explain or diminish the truth or super- 
natural character of these absolute and incontrovertible 
facts.” 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches of Wisconsin was held at Plymouth 
Church, Milwaukee, Sept. 30th to Oct. 3d. It began, very 
appropriately, with an hour of quiet, earnest prayer, led 
by the Rev. F. B. Doe. The Rev. K.C. Anderson declared 
in his paper that the drift of theology is not toward 
scholasticism, but toward the great current of the best 
science, and toward fullsympathy with the method which 
puts fact before theory and observation before reason. 
Christianity, he declared, is not a system of propositions, 
buta living organism. The Rev. Joseph Emerson, D.D., 
spoke on the influence of the Convention on Christian ed- 
ucation; and on Friday evening there were addresses by 
the Rev. E. M. Betts, the Rev. C. H. Richards and others, 
on various phases of home missionary work. 


The First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, move into the audi- 
torium of their new house of worship, corner Pierrepont 
and Clinton Streets, next Sunday. The church is pear- 
shaped within; the galleries are placed over the vestibules 
of the church, so as not to interfere with the pews below, 
and slope down to the platform infront. Thus there is not 
_ & pew in the house not available and within easy reach of 
the voice and eye of the speaker. The house will seat 


City, 968; Church of the Pilgrims, Brookiyn, 966; Church of 


1,300. The Sunday-school room is below and is furnished 
with infant-class and Bible-class rooms. The lecture-room 
is made to develop the social life of the church in its 
prayer and conference meetings. It is furnished with two 
open fire-places and marble mantels, and always in winter 
has an open fire in one of them. Thereis a kitchen, with 
range, etc., connected with it. The church has been three 
years in process of construction, but it is many years since 
it was first born in the brain of its pastor, Dr. Thomas, to 
whose efficiency the success of the construction has been 
due. Nodebt has been. incurred in the process. It isa 
noteworthy fact that the income of the church has been in- 
creased from $3,500 under a pew renting system to $10,000 
under the envelope plan. 


The Newark (N. J.) Conference held its autumn meeting 
with the church in Chester, September 23d. This church 
isa half-century older than any Congregational churck 
west of the Hudson. It was at different times connected 
with associations in Connecticut, New York and Long 
Island, but is now the oldest of the growing circle of 
churches in New Jersey. The Rev. R.S. Stone introduced 
a discussion on the need of reviewing church discipline. 
A paper was read by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph. D., upon 
**Our present duty in regard tothe proper maintenance 
of the Lord’s Day.’’ The Rev. Thomas Heywood followed 
with a paper upon “‘ True Temperance.’’ A novel feature 
of the meeting was a two hours’ ride after the afternoon 
session amidst the fine mountain scenery of Northern New 
Jersey. This prepared the delegates for a bountiful colla- 
tion at the parsonage. The next meeting will be at East 
Orange iu February. 


The Baptist Education Society reported at the recent 
Directors’ Meeting in Boston somewhat as follows: The 
receipts from the churches and the income of the invested 
funds were not sufficient to muke the usual appropriations 
to the students. But the directors, besides providing for 
the present beneficiaries, had twenty-three new applicants 
for assistance. The reception of all these will add at least 
$2,800 a year tothe Society’s present obligations. More 
churches have contributed to the treasury than had done 
so by this time last year, and they have contributed a 
larger amount; but no income has been received from 
legacies which last year yielded over $1,700, and sixteen 
churches which sent something to the treasury last year 
by the end of August have not so far made any contribu- 
tion this year. All these sixteen the directors hope to 
hear from before the present year closes. 


The Inter-Seminary Missionary Association, the forma- 
tion of which at the Union Theological Seminary, 1m this 
city, was noted in these columns some months since, will 
hold its first meeting in New Brunswick, N. J., October 
21st, at which time the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor will 
speak on ‘‘ The benefits which the church at home has re- 
ceived from missions.” The sessions will continue several 
days, and the discussions will be carried on by the repre- 
sentatives of several seminaries and by well-known clergy- 
men. They will include such topics as ‘* Indifference of 
the Church to the World’s Evangelization—its Causes and 
Remedies;” *‘ Secular Testimony to the Success of Mis- 
sions ;” Present Claims of Foreign Missions upon Young 
Men ;’’ ‘‘ What Constitutes a Call to Missionary Work.”’ 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. At 


—The library of the Union Theological Seminary is now 
open daily from nine to three, and ministers are specially in- 
vited to make use of its privileges. 

—The Kev. Dr. Calderwood lectures in the Chapel of the 
Union Theologica! Seminary, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings of this week on *‘ Science and Thedlogy.” 

—The Southern New York Baptist Association held a ses- 
sion in this city last week. A large numberof prominent 
clergymen were present and addresses were made on various 
aspects of church work. 

—The Rev. Reuben H. Jeffery, pastor of the Marcy Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, bas tendered his resignation on 
account of the ill health of his wife, but it is doubtful 
whether the church will accept it. 

—Mr. George I. Seney, of Brooklyn, is ready to give another 
$50,000 to Wesleyan University in addition to the $300,000 
which be has already given it, on condition that $100,000 shall 
be raised by the next commencement. 

—At the recent meeting of the Moravian “ Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen,” at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., the receipts of the year were reported at $11,280, 
of which $10,000 was used in the General Mission Fund for 
Foreign Missions. 

—The seven largest Congregational churches in this country 
are Plymouth, Brooklyn, 2,549 members; First, Chicago, 1,193; 
Central, Brookiyn, 1,048; Broadway Tabernacie, New York 


the Disciples, New York City, 847; First, Oberiin, Ohio, 743. 

—The Presbytery of the city of New York held a meet- 
ing in the chapel of the Scotch Church on Fourteenth Street, 
Oct. 5th, the Rev. E. D. Murpby acting as Moderator. Dr. 
Vincent read a report on the work of Church Extension, and 
a committee was appointed to secure closer co-operation 
with the New York City Mission in the work of city evan- 
gelization. | 

—Prof. Francis L. Patton has decided to accept and will gu 
next spring to assume the chair in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, forthe endowment of which Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of 
New York, some time since offered to give $100,000 if Prof. 
Patton should be elected and accept the professorship. The 
new chair is designed to teach the relation of philosopby and 
science to the Christian religion. 

—The Congregational Council called together to act upon 
the resigoation of the Rev. George C. Miln, pastor of the East 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, met Oct. 6th, the Rev. 
William Mackay acting as Moderator. After considerable 
discuasion a report was adopted granting a dissolution of the 
pastorai! relation and expressing confidence in the moral 


character of Mr, Miln and the purity of his motives, and the | 


hope that he would be so established in the truth as to remain 


-in the Congregational Church. The Moderator said, in an- | 


swer to Mr. Miln’s inquiry, that the Council did not fully 
recommend him to the fellowship of the Congregational 
Churches. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Litchfield (Conn. 
North-west Conference was held in Falls Village Sept. 28th. 

—A D Congregational] church was dedicated at Natick, 
Mass., Sept. 22d, the Rev. Dr. Withrow preaching the sermon. 

—At the last Boston Preachers’ meeting the members 
solemnly covenanted with each other that for three months, 
commencing the third Monday of October, they would devote 
one half-hour or more, commencing at twelve o’clock, to 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Methodist churches of Boston and vicinity. 

—Tremont Temple, Boston, which was burned on August 
14, 1879, was reopened last Sunday evening, having ben 
practically rebuilt. The property is controlled by the Evan- 
gelical Baptist Benevolent and Missionary Society, and is held 
subject to a mortgage of $175,000, about $100,000 of this 
amount having been expended in the reconstruction. The 
rebuilding operations began with the strengthening of the 
foundations, and ended with a thoroughly artistic decoration 
of the practically new structure; and throughout the entire 
work no expense has been spared to make the new Tremont 
Temple a safe, commodious, convenient and attractive re- 
sort for the public. ; 
THE WEST. 

- A Congregational church was recently organized at Saint 
Albans, Ohio, with fifty-three members. 

—It is now definitely stated that Mr. Moody will begin work 
in San Francisco this month, and will remain in that city dur- 
ing the winter. 

—The cosmopolitan character of the population of the 
Pacific coast is indicated by the fact that the California 


Methodist Conference coutains churches of four nationali- 


ties—American, German, Swede and Chinese. 

—About $4,000 have been collected for an Episcopal Church 
—St. George’s—in Leadville, Col.,and the corner-stone was 
recently laid. About $4,000 more will be necessary, and sub- 
scriptions for this purpose are solicited. At present it is not 
as easy to raise money in Leadville as formerly. 

—Col. Ingersoll delivered his lecture, entitled ‘What Must 
I Do to be Saved?” ona recent Sunday in McVicker's Theater, 
Chicago. The Y.M.C. A. stationed a band at the door, and 
as each one entered, handed him or ber a card on which was 
inscribed, ** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” One of those who were about to enter paused 
and said, “ That answer is sufficient; I don’t care to hear any 
other,” and walked away. 


—The Rev. Thomas Roberts, of Newark, Ohio, was elected — 


Moderator of the Triennial Assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church in Utica two weeks ago. The attendance 
was small. The retiring Moderator said the great danger be- 
fore the denomination now was the transition from the 
Welsh to the English language. The young people generally 
speak Englisb, and the problem is to keep them from forsak- 
ing the faith as well as the language of their fathers. The 
Welsh believe in sermons long and numerous. On the open- 
ing day they had no Jess than six in three services. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Stone bequest of $150,000 to the American Missionary 
Association will be expended in new buildings at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., at Atlanta University, Ga., at Talla- 
dega College, Ala., at Tougaloo College, Miss., and at Straight 
University, New Orleans. 

—The Rev. Allen J. Van Wagoer’s pastorate at Sedalia, Mo., 
is meeting with marked success. Thirty-one have united 
with the church during his ten months’ pastorate; nearly all 
of them on profession of faith, and, with one exception, all 
heads of families. Audiences se large that they frequently 
overflow into the aisles. Conference and social meetings 
nobly attended and of great interest. 

—Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has opened wiih 
twice as many pupils from abroad as it had last year at this 
time. Those who come to it are,on the average, much fur- 
ther advanced than the same class were five years ago. This 
shows that the education of the colored people is progressing 
in the South. Many of the old s.udents are out teaching and 
will not return forsome weeks. The feeling betwe.n the 
white and colored people is improving. 

FOREIGN. 


—The death is announced from London of the Rev. Dr. John 
Waddington, a Congregational minister of note in that city. 

—A Roman Catholic priest in Montreal, named Seguin, bas 
written a letter to Bishop Fabre announcing his conversion 
to Protestantism. 

—Bishop Ryle, the new Bishop of Liverpool, says it is use- 
less to deny that there is “an organized conspiracy for Ro- 
manizing the Established Church of England.” 

—Toe Marquis of Buteinteuds to erect a Roman Catholic 
monastery for Foglisn monks on bis property in Jerusalem, 
and plans for a $20,000 oratory bave been prepared. 

—One of the murderers of Dr. Parsons, the American mis- 


sionary, has been condemued to death, and the two others _ 


have been sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 

—Colportage has been made tree by a recent French law, 
so that it is vow only necessary to make a deciaration of in- 
tention to the prefect of the Department in which the col- 
porteur resides. 

—Thbe new American church in Paris will be located on the 
Avenue ae !’Alma, and will be built under the supervision of 
Mr. George E. Street, an Bnglish architect. The building 
will be of the early decorated gothic order, and will seat a 
thousand people. 

—A general convention of ministers, Sunday-school teacb- 
ers, and others interested in the advancement of Sunday- 
schools, met at London, Ontario, October 4-6th. Bishop 
Alford, late of Hong Kong, together with the Bishop of 
Toronto, took part in toe exercises of the convention. The 
morning session of Tuesday, October 5th, was devoted to a 
retrospect of Sunday-schools in England, the United Staces 
and Canada, and discussion of tne best means of work. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury, referring to the Catholic 
revival in the Church of England, said, recently, that, in bis 
opinion, the danger from such strauvge revival arises trom 
the reaction which it is certain to produce. ** Thecurrent of 
popular,opinion througbout the world,” said he, *is alt in the 
opposite direction from superstition, and [ have great fear 
jest, in the Joog run, the faita of our Church and couutry 


may suffer far more by abstraction from than by addition to | 


its approved system of Christjan doctrine.” | 
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JACOB’S VICTORIOUS PRAYER.:.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


T is over twenty years since Jacob left his home a 

fugitive from his brother’s wrath. They have 
been years of exile, of labor, of disappointment. He 
has met his match in cunning in his cousin Laban.? 
For the love he bore to Rachel he labored for seven 
years, agreeing to take her as his wages; at the end 
of that time took the veiled bride, only to find that the 
elder sister had been itrposed upon him and to find 
another seven years required of him as the price of 
the wife he sought. But he had patience and perse- 
verance, and they always conquer in the long cam- 
paéign; and he had won his true wife by the other 
seven years. There had been strife and jealousies 
between the two wives, and the husband had little 
peace in the contentions between them. There had 
been strife between him and Laban, too, in which cun- 
ning matched cunning and greed matched greed. At 
length the impulse came strong upon him—one of 
those impulses which the ancient Hebrews, with a 
wiser faith than ours, counted to be the voice of God— 
and he resolved to return to his father’s land. The 
‘wives were quite willing. There was no love lost be- 
tween them and their avaricious father, and they were 
only too glad to put a distance between themselves 
and one who had counted them as strangers and sold 
them for service, and devoured their money.* So 
Jacob gathers his goods together, and, true to his tim- 
idly peaceful disposition, steals away without intimat- 
ing his purpose to Laban. The whole story is too long 
to recite here, but its picture of Rachel stealing the 
household gods and hiding them beneath her when the 
angry Laban overtakes the party gives us but a sorry 
picture of the character of both Jacob’s wife and his 
father-in-law. 

At length a peaceable parting has taken place be- 
tween Laban and Jacob, and Jacob pursues his way 
with his flocks and herds and retainers to the land 
of his birth. And now doubts and fears begin to 
come upon him. The memory of his infamous treat- 
ment of his father and elder brother casts its shadow 
over him. The fears of his brother’s long-harbored 
revenge oppress him. He learns that Esau is com- 
ing to meet him with an armed host of four hundred 
men. Prebably resistance would have been useless; 
at all events, resistance never enters the thought of 
the timid Jacob. Flight is impossible. Esau has 
heard of his brother’s approach and is coming out to 
meet him. Encumbered by his possessions, Jacob is no 
match for Esau, either in fight or in flight. He pre- 
pares from his flocks and herds and servants a great 
present for his brother; he divides it into three droves ; 
he puts a space between them; he orders them to go 
forward to meet Esau, and directs each division in 
succession to be reported to Esau as a gift from him- 
self. So he hopes to appease the long-burning wrath 
of his brother. 

But he is far from at rest. As the hour of the inevi- 
table and dreaded meeting draws nigh he is harassed 
by remorse for the past and dread for the future. 
Whether the impulse which brought him back to the 
Jand ofhis nativity was really the voice of God, whether 
God’s promise of twenty years ago of divine guidance 
and guardianship can be really trusted, whether the 
blessing of his dying father may not be converted, 
after all, into a curse, he dare notbesure. He is alone, 
with no other companionship than his torturing mem- 
ories and his torturing fears. 


**And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestied a man with 
bim until the breaking of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not agaiust him he touched the hollow 
of his thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint 
as he wrestied with him. And he said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me. And he said unto him, Whatistby name? And he 
said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob (Supplanter), but Israel (a prince of God); for as a 
prince hast thou power with God and with men and hast pre- 
vailed.”’ 


Much has been written concerning this mystical 
story, and it remains mystical still. How shall we 
read it? Literally? Are we to imagine the Almighty 
conducting a literal wrestling match with a man all 
the night long? And wherefore? Why should Jacob 
turn aside from his provisions for the morrow for a 
wrestle with an unknown. And then this teuch of the 


1Oct. 2%. Gen. xxxii., 9-12, 22-30. Golden Text: Luke 
xviii., 1. 

2 The phrase “father’s brother” in ch. xxix., 12, is generic, 
the wori “brother” being used for any lateral relation. 


. The relations are shown by the following table (see Gen. xi., 


27): 
Abrabam ag Haran 
Jacob--Esau Laban Lot 


thigh—what does that mean? And what is the Jewish 
legend and what its connection with this strange story : 
‘¢ Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew 
which shrank, which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
unto this day; because he touched the hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that shrank.” 

These are interesting questions; curious questions; 
questions to which different minds will give different 
answers as long as men of prosaic and men of imagi- 
native natures exis{ upon the earth and read and inter- 
pret the Bible. But they are not very important 
questions. The essential fact is this: that Jacob be- 
came Israel, the sordid supplanter became a prince of 
God; and the great question, the practical question is 
this: How was so great a transformation wrought? 
From this time forth Jacob was supplanter no more. 
His old mean, crafty, bargaining nature disappeared ; 
and though the old timidity and prudence. manifest 
themselves in his subsequent history, with its fears 
and its mistrust, and its summing up in his interview 
with Pharoah,’ the old meanness and cupidity are gone, 
and he is henceforth royal in his character; a true 
prince of God. For us it is far more important to 
know how such a change in character as this is 
brought about than to know whether the wrestling at 
_the brook Jabbok was literal or metaphorical, a wrest- 
ling of body or one of soul only. 

Dimly I can see three elements that contributed to 
this transformation. Let me try to sketch them, 
though it be ever so vaguely. en 

1. Sorrow. Twenty years of trial had wrought their 
preparatory work on and in Jacob. They had been 
years, as I have said, of toil, of disappointment, of 
trouble; most instructive of all, years in w:1ich he had 
seen reflected in other lives and characters his own 
odious vices and meznnesses. The warts and freckles 
which we cannot see on our own counteLance we can 
see on another’s. He who had chuckled over his own 
sharp bargain with Esau had seen sharpness in a very 
different light when he was over-reached by Laban, 
The jealousies and envying and strife of his two wives 
had made his own greed seem hatefultohim. Twenty 
years of cupidity in himself and others had gone by 
snd he was rich—and wretched. He had learned ina 
school of bitter experience—we seldom learn the 
lesson in any other—the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

2. Persistent Prayer. Read this mystic story of the 
wrestling as you will, we cannot be wrong if, with the 
church in all ages, we read in it the figure of a spiritual 
conflict. It certainly was this; it is doubtful if it was 
anything else : doubtful if this legend about the thigh 
was anything more than the superstitious addition of 
literalists who never knew how to comprehend the 
spiritual parables of the Biblical history. But if there 
were a physical reality it was only a hint of the more 
terrible spiritual reality. This wrestling of Jacob was 
like that of David when God threatened his child with 
death, and he fasted and lay all night upon the earth; 
like that of Saul of Tarsus in those unrecorded con- 
flicts of soul when he found it hard to kick against the 
pricks; like those of every man of sordid nature in 
whom have been kindled divine aspirations; like that 
most awful hour when humanity’s Lord gathered up in 
one experience of agony the accumulated conflicts of 
all for whom he lived and suffered, and so wrestled in 
prayer that his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. Consider that 
night by the brook Jabbok as we may interpret it by 
our own hours of darkness and of doubt. Jacob, long 
years before, had sown the wind: and now he was to 
reap, in his brother’s curse, the whirlwind. He had 
done all he could to avert the coming storm; 
there was nothing to do but to wait and to pray. 
To pray? Ah! how can a soul in such an hour 
as that pray! Is there any God? And if there 
is one, does he hear and answer prayer? And if he 
does, will he intervene to give mere temporal relief? 
And if he sometimes will, can I, the supplanter, hope 


for help from a just God against the just punishment 


which I have brought upon myself? These are the 
questions which in such an hour say to the wrestling 
soul, Let go of Goa ; he has nothing for such as you. 
Blessed, thrice blessed is he whose persistent faith, 
though it be made persistent by despair, cries out, I 
will not let go tillI am blessed. And generally only 
despair does or can give such a Jacob persistent faith. 

3. Humility. What that legend of the thigh may 
mean I will not undertake to say; but I can see a deep 
truth beneath it. Not till Jacob fully felt his own 
weakness and helplessness came the assurance of the 
blessing. When he could wrestle no longer, when, 
faint with pain and prostrate with weakness, he could 
only hold on and cry out, “I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me,” came the blessing, a larger bless- 
ing than he had asked or though‘ of: ‘“‘ Thou shalt be 
called no more Jacob but Israel.” There was no 
promise of relief from the impending danger. There 


| Gen. xtii., 96-88; xliii,, 11-14; xlvii., 9. 


was no absolute relief even from overshadowing fear. 
For when next morning the dreaded meeting was 
about to take place Jacob had lost neither his prudence 
nor his dread, but put his wives and their handmaids 
behind him and bowed seven times in an almost abject 
humility before this brother whom he feared. No! 
The answer to his prayer was not the answer most de- 
sired; it rarely is. It was not in David’s case; it was 
not even in Christ’s case; it was an answer of a larger, 
grander, diviner gift. To David was forgiveness and 
the remission of his sin, though his child died. To 
Christ there was all the travail of soul he dreaded, but 
in it and through it a sight of the saved by that travail 
that satisfied his soul. And to Jacob there was the 
birth of a new man, a victory of the divine over the 
ignoble human, a transformation of the supplanter 
into a prince of God. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 
CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Help through prayer. 


1. To compare praying with telegraphing: Show a 
letter to the children, and ask how many of them have 
ever written letters to friends far away. Ask if they 
know of any way by which they can send messages to 
friends more quickly than by letter. The telegraph will 
undoubtedly be suggested. Let a few moments be spent 
in conversation about the telegraph—its position along 
the road side stretched from pole to pole, the battery 
at each end by which to operate it, the passage of the 
messages along the line unseen by anyone, the number 
of messages that can be sent over the same wire, etc. 
Relate some incidents, showing how immediate relief 
has been procured by means of the telegraph. 

Tell the children that God sends help when people 
let him know they are in trouble. Ask if they think 
there is a telegraph between earth and heaven. Teach 
them that praying is like telegraphing to God; and 
tell the story of Daniel’s prayer and the speedy 
answer he received; for while he was yet speaking in 
prayer the angel Gabriel was sent from heaven to 
speak words of comfort and help to him. (See Dan., 
chap. ix.) : 

2. To teach how Jacob prayed and received help: 
Let the teacher draw on the blackboard, or on a slip 
of paper, a picture of a telegraph line. Write or print - 
the word Jacob down in one corner, and the word God | 
in an upper opposite corner, so that the line may ex- 
tend upward toward God and downward toward Jacob. 
Describe vividly Jacob’s great need of God’s help; his 
need being on account of his former sin against Esau, 
his fear of Esau as he was about to pass through his 
country, the care of his large flocks and herds, his 
band of helpless little children, ete. Tell how Jacob 
went out alone in the night to pray to God for help. 
Tell how Jacob mistook the Lord for an enemy in his 
great fear, and fought with him. Tell how the Lord 
had to show his power over Jacob’s body before he 
knew that a Friend had come. Teach that help came 
from God by Esau’s heart being made kind (see Gen. 
xxxiii. 3-11), and by the trust which God put into 
Jacob’s own heart. : 

3. To teach the children how to pray for what they 
need: Ask the children to tell of times when they have 
needed God's help and prayed to him for it. Teach 
them that God is not pleased to have them “say” 
their prayers when they are not thinking of what they 
are saying, or when they do not mean what they are 
saying. 

Above all things impress the children with the 
thonght that they should always say *‘ Thy will be 
done” with all their requests, for God knows whether 
or not the things they ask for would bring them sor- 
tow instead of help. 


Books and Authors. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 

Not unnaturally, Judge Tourgee’s latest book invites 
comparison witli: its immediate predecessor. Cover- 
ing subs‘antially the same period, dealing with like in- 
cidents and written from the same point of view, it 
would be surprising if it were not in some respects a 
re-statement of the case which in the first instance 
was so ably presented by the ‘‘ Fool’s Errand.” In 
point of fact it is a re-statement, but with so much 
ad.led vigor, picturesqueness and maturity of thought 
that it_ amounts to a new disclosure. Ifthe element of 
novelty which was so conspicuous in the former book 
is lacking in this it is more than made up by the sur- 
prise that a writer could produce two books in im- 
mediate succession bearing so closely upon the same 
topics and yet differing so widely in essential respects 
In minor particulars there is a coincidence; in motive 


1 Bricks Without Straw. A novel by Albion W. Tourgee, 
LL.D., late Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina. 
Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” “‘ Figs and Thistles,” etc. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. — 
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and treatment the divergence is wide. The “‘ Fool’s 
Errand” emphasized the situation of the Northern 
settler in the Southern States during the reconstruc- 
tion period: ‘‘ Bricks without Straw” illustrates the 
condition of the freedmen at the same time. The one 
complements the other and goes to present a com- 
pleted picture of the era. 

In the artistic quality of his work Judge Tourgee 
shows no falling off. His.characters are as strongly 
drawn; his scenes as pictorially described; his situa- 
tions as dramatically worked up; his sarcasm is as 
keen and his judgments are as severe and yet as im- 
partial as they were in the ‘‘ Fool’s Errand.” There 
has not been delineated in literature a more representa- 
tive negro than the ex-slave Nimbus, nor a more faith- 
ful portraiture of that exceptionally endowed class 
among the negro race of whom we sometimes me:t 
specimens than the preacher, Eliab Hill, the story of 

- whose sufferings and heroic endurance deserves to be 
put side by side with that of Uncle Tom at an earlier 
epoch. The Southern planter too, of the more liberal 
and receptive class, is admirably sketched in Hesden 
Le Moyne, and the Northera teacher among the freed- 
men in Mollie Ainslie. While the story is first of all a 
vehicle for conveying the author’s views upon the re- 
construction problem, it yet pcssesses deep intrinsic 
interest and power. 

As a political treatise the book is of even more value 
than the ‘‘Fool’s Errand,” chiefly because it goes far- 
ther and suggests a remedy at which the former sim- 
ply hints. The author’s temper is not less judicial 
and his statements are made with not less impartiality, 
though with a sharpness of irony that makes them a 
keen weupon whether directed toward the South or 
the North. It is the chief merit of the book that it 
does not hesitate to lay open the weaknesses and short- 
comings of both sections of the country, and that 
while it freely exposes the inhumanity of the South 
toward an inoffensive and unresisting race, and de- 
nounces the methods by which it has regained polit- 
ical control, it condemns with equal severity the pusil- 
lanimity of the North by which the fruits of the war 
have been lost and the work of reconstruction retarded 
for fifteen years. The title of the book, indeed, implies 
censure of the North, and lest any one should miss its 
significance the author takes pains to point it out: 

‘So there were ignorance, and poverty, and a bated race 
upon one side, and upon tbe other intelligence, wealth aad 
pride. The former outuumbered the Jatier: but the Jatter, 
as compared with the former, were a Grecian phalanx 
matched, against a scattered horde of Scythian bowmen. The 
Nation gave the jewe! of liberty into the hands of the for- 
mer, armed them wi:h the weapons of seif government, and 
said: * Ye are many; protect what ye bave received.’ Then 
it took away its hand, turned away its eyes, closes i's «ars to 
every cry of protest or of agony, and said: ‘We will not sid 
you nor protect you. Though you are ignorant, from you 
will we demand the works of wisdom. Though you are weak, 
great things shall be required at your hands.’ Like the an- 
cient taskmaster, the Nation said: ‘There shall no straw be 
given you, ye tbe tale of 


ge ‘The Nation gave the | power of the South into the bands of 
ignorance, and poverty, and inexperience, and then demand- 
ed of them the fruit of intelligence, the strength of riches 
and the skill of experience. It put before a keen-eyed and 
unscrupulous minority—a minority proud, ager: ssive, tur- 
bulent, arrogant, and scorntul of all things save their own 
will and pieasure—the temptation to enhance tbeir power by 
seizi g that held by the trembling bands of simple-minded 
and unskilled guardians. What wonder that it was ravished 
from their care ?” 

Perhaps the greatest service which these books can 
perform is not so much to awaken the South to a sense 
of its situation as to enlighten the North upon the real 
issue between the sections and upon the spirit and 
temper of the South in the premises. It is not too 
much to say that the root evil of all our political 
trouble has been and is the dissent of the South from 
the national idea—an evil which the North has regard- 
ed with too little heed. How widely the Southern 
man differs from the Northern in his idea of the Nation 
is scarcely realized. From the following extract some 
‘idea, perhaps, of the divergence may be derived : 
“To every Southern man and woman, save those whom the 
national act brougbt forth to civil life, the Nation is a tring 
remote and secondary. To them the State is first, and always 
so far first as to make the country a dim, distant cloud, to be 
. watched with suspicion and aversion as a something bostile 
to their State or sec:ion. The Northern mind thinks of the 
Nation first. The love of country centers there. His pride in 
bis native State is as a part of the whole. As a Northerner, he 
has no feeling at all, He never speaks of his section except 
awkwardly, and when reference to it is made absolutely nec. 
essary by circumstances. He may be from tbe East or the 
West or the Middie, from Maine or Miunesota, but he is firat 
of all an 


_ The ‘Southera’ man is proud of the Nation pineal it 
contains his section and State : the ‘ Northern’ man is proud 
of bis section and State chiefly b-cause it is a part of the 
Nation. 

If Judge Tourgee shall teach us anything, as he has 

faithfully endeavored to do, about the people who were 

unhappily for a time our opponents in battle and are 

now our contestants in the political field, his book will 
have rendered a vast and important service. - 


The remedy which the Judge proposes to apply to 


this disease is that suggested in his other book—name- 
ly, education; though in this volume he goes a step 
further and regards education as a means to the de- 
sired end of local self-government, and through that 
to national solidarity. The township system, which 
was inaugurated in the cabin of the ‘‘ Mayflower” and 
is the corner-stone upon which the prosperity and civil 
liberty of the Northern and Western States rest, he 
considers as indispensable also for the salvation and 


well-being of the South, and the only means through 


which it can be attained he holds to be the establish- 
ment of a broad system of national instruction. 


* By such a measure [he says] you bring the purest men of 
the South into close and intimate relations with the govern- 
ment. You cut off the sap which nourishes tbe yet living 
root of the State Rights dogma. You bring every man to 
feel as you feel, that there is something greater and grander 
than bis State and section. Beside this, you draw the poison 
from the sting which rankles deeper tnan you think. The 
Southern white man feels, and justly feels, that the burden 
of educating the colored man ought not to be laid upon the 
South alone. 

“To such a man—and there are many thousands of them— 
such a@ measure would come as an actof justice. It would 
be a grateful balm to his outraged feelings, and would incline 
him to forget. much more readily than he otherwise would, 
what he regards io be the injustice of emancipation. It will 
lead bim to consider whether he has not been wrongin sup- 
posing that the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
blacks proceeded from a feeling of resentment, and was in- 
tended as a punishment merely. It will incline him to consider 
whether the people of the North, the controlling power of the 
government atthat time, did not act from a bettcr motive 
than he has given them creditfor. But evenif this plan 
should meet with disapproval, instead of approval, from the 
white voters of the South, it would still be the true and wise 
policy for the Nation to pur-ue.”’ 


Christ and His Religion. By the Rev. John Reid. (Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, New York.) Keenand clear con- 
ceptions of truth mark this volume. The author isa man 
of thought, and his calm and well balanced views give a 
charm to his writing. The book is hke a fruitful field or 
a well kept garden, full of noble plants and beautiful 
flowers. Nor is it simply ornate; there is the strength of 
truth in every page. The reader is carried along by the 
steady current of thought, and tinishes the volume with a 
sense of having made a delightful journey. The first 
chapter, in which the unique elements of Christ’s life are 
portrayed, gives the key-note to 2)] that follows. The dis- 
tinction between morality and religion is finely drawn. 
The beginning of religion in the soul is marked by ‘‘ divine 


light for the intellect, producing a sound consciousness; 


divine life for the heart, producing sound emotion; divine 
liberty for the will, producing sound action,” the fullness 
of religion is accompanied by a ‘‘concealed greatness” 
that now and then flashes out as in Christ. ‘* His thoughts 
only reached us like the traveling echoes of God. They 
seemed like the harmonies of glory that were dying away 
as they went along the eternal years.’’ The thoughtful 
Christian may take this book into bis meditative hours and 
find it a noble help to calm, profound and blessed experi- 
ence of thespiritual life. The suggestion of ‘* thoroughness 
in one or two religious states of mind ”’ as the best method 
of disciplining the soul in religion is worthy of careful 
consideration. Theskeptic will have his attention arrested 
by every chapter. 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon 
H. D. M. Spencer, M.A., and by the Rev. Joseph 8S. Exell, 
editor of the ‘° Homiletic Quarterly.” With Introductions 
by Canov Farrar, the Bishop of Edinburgh, Principal 
Tulloch, D.D., and Professor Plummer. (N. Tibbals.) 
This work, of which two volumes are now ready—one on 
Ruth and one on Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther are now 

blished ts of three parts: (1) An exposition, main- 
ly critical, which is very brief, and the obj: ct of which is 
apparently to lay the foundation of the homiletic use of 
the Scripture ; (2) homiletic paragraphs, the object of which 
is to afford hints to preachers for expository and other 
preaching; (3) homilies by various authors, containing 
brief sermon outlines. We should expect for this work a 
Jarger sale in England than in this country, for American 
preachers are in the habit of constructing their own ser- 
mons; a good habit, and one to be encouraged and perse- 
vered in. Nevertheless, these volumes may be serviceable 
as an adjunct to more thorougbly critical works and as a 
stimulant to more Biblical preaching, and as such may 
well be welcomed as a real and valuable thougt not very 
important addition to the minister’s library. Lay preach- 
ers and Bible readers will be apt to find them specially 
serviceable. 


The Popular Science Monthly continues to be popular in 


the best sense of the word, presenting the latest scientific - 


discoveries, experiments and researches in a thoroughly 
untechnical and entertaining style. It should be read asa 
corrective by the great mass whose genefai line of thought 
is theological or literary. The October number contains 
articles on a great variety of subjects. Mr. George Iles 
discusses *‘ Co-operation in England ’’; Prof. Barker von- 
tributes the striking address which he delivered at the last 
meeting of the American Asso-iation on ‘‘ Modern Aspects 
of the Life Question”; Robert Hooke has ample justice 
done him as one of ‘‘ the English precursors of Newton”; 
Elizabeth Cumings writes of ‘‘ Education as an aid to the 
Heaith of Women,” and there is the usual interesting eci- 
torial matter. 


Handbooks for Bible Classes. Edited by the Rev. Mar- 


cus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, M.A. 


The Books of Chronicles. By James G. cong & (Scribner 
& — We have already commended the preceding 


volume of this series on the Life of Christ. This volume 
is more in the nature of a commentary; the Scripture text 
is not appended. Professor Murphy’s scholarship is well 
known, and his commentaries, on the Pentateuch, for in- 
stance, are the best in the language; but for popular use, 
for which these little volumes are evidently intended, this 
handbook is unnecessarily minute and therefore uninter- 
esting and unattractive. 

The Christian in His Relations to the Church, the World 
and the Family. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) This 
volume contains seven lectures delivered by the author to 
his own congregation. They are eminently practical, and 
touch points too seldom presented in the pulpit. e two 
lectures on the Christian in Married Life are especially to 
be commended, and the whole course will suggest a like 
plan to other pastors which cannot but be profitable to 
any people. The direct, explicit application of the truth 
adds to the value of the book. 

Kent’s New Commentary. By C.H. Kent. (Published 
by the author). This is not a reprint of the famous law 
text book, but <a collection of practical suggestions and 
hints for young men, aiming to develop in them those 
habits and traits of character which ensure success. 

The Sinner and his Saviour. By Thomas S. Stenston. 
(The. Americau Tract Society.) This volume is a collec- 
tion of prose and poetry from a great variety of sources 
on such topics as fall naturally under its title. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Scribners have ready a life of Dr. Hodge, by his 
son. 

—Mr. William Leighton has in press a new poem, 
** Shakespeare’s Dream.’’ 

—S. G. W. Benjamin will furnish a volume on Troy in 
the series of ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient Histcry.”’ 

—Scribner’s ‘‘ Monthly” is coming out in a new cover 
by way of marking the completion of its tenth year. 

—Miss Ellen Larned’s History of Windham County, 
Connecticut, is complete, and a fine piece of work it is. 

—Albert Cogswell & Co., of this city, announce the first 
complete American edition of Handy-volume Shakespeare. 

—Professor Sayce, the distinguished English archzol- 
ogist, is going to Cyprus and Syria for a winter’s investi- 
gation with reference to literary plans. 

—The Birmingham Free Library has already received 
gifts of books valued at £14,000 toward the repair of the 
damages resulting from the great fire in 1879. 


—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are about to begin the. 


publication in serial form of an entirely new Child’s Life 
of Christ, embellished with fresh illustrations. 


—C. Kegan Paul & Co. bave nearly ready a collection - 


of the poems of Charles Tennyson Turner, to which the 
poet laureate, his brother, will contribute a brief memoir. 

—Mr. Frank Kerslake has made a collection of the ‘‘best 
sayings” of the late Mortimer Collins, which Robson & 
Co., of London, are about to publish under the title of 
** Attic Salt.”’ 

—Lovers of pure English and of beautiful and healthy 
writing will be glad to read Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s an- 
nouncement of a volume of *‘Stories and Romances” by 
Mé. Horace E. Scudder. 

—‘‘ The Pulpit Commentary,” an English work, is soon 
to be reinforced by a volume on 1 Samuel, and in Novem- 
ber by one on Genesis, a feature of which will be an Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament by Canon Farrar. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. announce a very band- 
some edition of Ingram’s ‘Edgar Allan Poe; His Life, Let- 
ters, and Opinions,” and claim that Mr. Ingram has done 
his work so effectually as to spare others any further re- 
search. 

—Ginn & Heath have published an Introduction to Latin 
Composition, by Prof. William Fallen, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The book is clearly and admirably ar- 
ranged to initiate the beginner into the mysteries of Latin 
prose writing. 

—A new book is shortly to be published by A. D. F. 
Raudolph & Co., entitled ‘‘Sister and Saint,’”’ a study of 
the life of Jaqueline Pascal, nun of Port Royal and sister 
of the great Pascal. New facts have been gathered, and 
much of interest is anticipated. 

—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. inform us that their publi- 
cation, ‘‘ Sunday,” is entirely distinct from ‘“‘ Chatterbox,”’ 
and has a sale in England of over 50,000 copies. They be- 
gan last year to introduce it into this country, and sold 
over 5,000 copies. This year they expect a much larger 
sale. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, will publish, in 
counection with Hodder and Stoughton of London, a set 
of books to be called ‘“‘ Heroes of Christian History,” in- 
cluding lives of Wilberforce, Henry Martyn, Doddridge, 
Jobn Knox, Baxter, Wycliffe, and so on, by such writers 
as Dr. Stoughton, Canon Bell, -Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and 
Dr. Donald Fraser. 

—W. G. Corthell, Tremont Femple, Boston, has very re- 
cently published two new missionary books: ‘* My Child 
Life in Burmah,” by Miss 0. Jennie Bixby : incidents 
connected with the childhood of a missionary’s daughter. 
and ‘‘The Vintons and the Karens,” by Mrs. C. Vinton 
Luther, a biographical sketch of the Rev. Justus H. Vin- 
ton and Calista Holmon. Prices, 75 cents and $1.25 re- 
spectively. 

—New theological works announced in England are Vol. 
Il. of McCheyné’s ‘* Prophecies of Isaiah;”’ a ‘‘Com- 
mentary on Job,” with a translation by Samuel Cox; a 
new collection of sermons by the late F. W. Robertson; 
other sermons by the Rev. Messrs. Stopford A. Brooke and 
Thomas Griffith; ‘‘ The New Truth and the Old Faith,” by 
a “Scientific Layman;” “The Faith and Morals of 
Science,” by Mr. William Graham; and “Ecce Veritas,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Hitchens. 
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~that it was in London also that he receut- 


sto many who shall hear bim a revelation 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


GEORGE HENSCHEL IN AMERICA. 


A prophecy of what is in store for our 
lovers of music next winter was given 
Monday evening, Sept. 20th, in the music 
hall of Mr. Robert Thallon, 816 St. Marks 
Avenue, Brooklyn, where a company of 
musicians gathered to greet Mr. George 
Henschel. Mr. Henschel sailed for Liver- 
pool last Saturday to take part in the 
Leeds and Brighton festivals, but will 
return here in November and make his 
first appearance in the Symphony Con- 
cert, Nov. 6th. He is also engaged for 
Blijab” laterin the month. Mr. Hen- 
schel is a musician of attainments in 
many directions but is chiefly remark- 
able asa singerand composer. He bas 
a bass-barytone voice of unusual com- 
pass, mellow in its quality, well- 
developed and full of reserve power. 
His range of expression is remarkable 
and he is equally at home in many differ- 
ent classes of music. As he sat at the 
piano, singing songs ancient, modern, 
and of his own composition, accompany- 
ing himself and others, and all without 
glancing at asheet of music through the 
whole evening, he represented in him- 
self a wonderful combination of gifts of 
which he seems to be making a noble 
use. Though only thirty yeara old he 
has a long record of successes. He has 
sung in almost every important place in 
Great Britain, in eighty-five towns in 
Germany, and has visited Russia five 
times. It was during one of his concerts 
there that, as he was singing one of 
Rubinstein’s songs, the composer, him- 
self entered the hall, and when the piece 
was ended, in his delight at the way in 
which it was sung went forward to the 
platform, grasped the singer by the 
hand and, amid the tumultous applause 
of the audience, seated himself at the 
piano and played the accompaniment 
for another of his own songs. 

Mr. Henschel’s compositions have al- 
ready reached Opus No. 35, and embrace 
solos, chorusesand piano and orchestral 
music. He has resided for the past few 
years in London, where quite recently 
he bought out Brabm’s “Triumph Lied,”’ 
himself directing the orchestra of 300 
persons. Thereis noindelicacy in stating 


ly met a fair American lady, Miss Lilian 
Bailey, from Haydensville, Mass., whose 
beautiful soprano voice charmed him, 
as it does others. The proffer of musical 
instruction ended in the proffer of him- 
self to her, and the Jatter as well as the 
former wasaccepted. It added great in- 
terest to the evening to hear Miss Bailey 
in songs of Mr. Heuscbel’s composition. 
Her artistic education has been very 
complete, and this, joined to her natural 
gifts, leuds her the promise of a most 
successful career. Mr. Werreuratb, of 
the Plymvuth Churca choir, Mrs. Jobn 
Hutchinson, Mr. Charles Hayden, Mr. 
Frea S:eins, Mr. Nillson, and Mr. Robert 
Thalion,Jr., wortbily sustained the chief 
pertormers. 
Altogether Mr. Henschel’s singing is 
of the grandest, broadest type, whether 
heard in the robust, manly rendering of 
oratorio music or in the simple pathos 
of German lieder. He is sure not only 
to reap many additional laurels for him- 
self during this winter, but also to bring 


of the noblest methods and interpreta- 
tionsofart. It will interest all to know 
that the only public appearance he has 
yet made in America was wheu he gave 
his services a short time since at a con- 
cert in Haydeusville, Mass., for the ben 
efit of the Methodist Church of that 
place. 

Those who wish to learn more about 
Mr. Henschel will find an interesting 
notice of him at the close of Mrs. John 
Lillie’s first article on ** Music ion Eng- 
land” in *‘ Harper’s Monthly’ for April, 
1880. : 


The Art Students’ League, 108 Fifth 
aveaue, reopened its classes for the 
sixth season, 1880-81, on Monday, Oct. 4, 
1880. Drawing and painting in the life 
classes will be under the direction of Mr. 
Wm. Sartaipv. In the practical classes 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase will give instructions 
in drawing and painting. Mr. J.S. Hart- 
ley will be the Professor of Modeling 
and lecturer. Mr. Fred Dielman will be 
instructor in perspective. Mr. J. C. 
Beckwith will haye charge of the an- 


tique drawing class. The Art Recep- 
tions will be held on tke first Tuesday 
evening of each month. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—M. Offenbach, the musician, died last 


week, 
—Lord Lorne has been visiting Niagara 


Falls. 

—The spinners’ strike at Fall River has 
been averted. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes lectures in Cincin- 
nati this week. 

—The ‘Tribune’’ is making a valuable 
collection of rebel flags. 

—Central Park is shortly to have a statue 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

—The army of Greece is being rapidly 
reinforced by volunteers. 

—Japan sustains a great number of cir- 
culating libraries of fiction. 

—It is stated that the Pope is about to 
dismiss his famous Swiss Guards. 

—The Chilians have occupied Chimbote 
with about three thousand men. 

—Mr. William Walter Phelps has gone to 
Europe in search of rest and health. 

—The survey of the International Park 
at Niagara Falls has been commenced. 

—The rumor that Minister White will 
resign his post at Berlin is contradicted. 

—The “Sunday Evening Journal ’’ is the 
latest newspaper enterprise in New York. 

—Stamford, Connecticut, is congratulat-— 
ing itself on an expected visit from Gen. 
Grant. 

—It is very depressing to know that Mr. 
Parnell contemplates another visit to this 
country. 

—The City of Baltimore has invited Peter 
Cooper to be its guest at the celebration 
next week. 

—A Nevada horse committed suicide the 
other day by dashing its brains out against 
a stone wall. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes was entertained at 
a dinner by the Literary Club of Chicago, 
October 8th. 

—Horned frogs have saved the cotton crop 
in sections of Louisiana by eating up the 
web-worm. 

—Navigation on the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal has been suspended on account 
of the drought. 

—Italy has built a monster iron-clad of 
fourteen thousand tons, covered with iron 
armor three feet thick. 

—The steamer “Isaac Bell,’’ of the Old 
Dominion Line, was burned at her wharf in 
Portsmouth, Va., October 2d. 

—The President of the French Republic 


manages to scrape along on a salary of one| 


hundred and twenty thousand. 

—Cuncinnati is pushing the matter of her 
Art Museum, and will undoubtedly succeed 
in raising the $150,000 necessary. 

—Young New York is agitated over the 
arrival of two woolly elephants. The ani- 
mals are natives of the Malay peninsula. 

—Gen. Gonzales has been declared Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico by a large 
majority of the House of Representatives. 

—Mr. Forbes, the well known English 
war co ndent, is in this city. He will 
deliver a course of lectures during the 
coming Winter. 

—It is said that Mr. Fawcett, the English 
Postmaster-General, is about to visit this 
country for the purpose of examining our 
postal system. 

—Miss Helen Gladstone (the younger 
daughter of the Prime Minister) is to act as 
private secretary to the Vice-Principal of 
Nuneham College. 

—A well known London spiritual medium 
has repented of his frauds, and announces 
his iotention hencaforth to expose the 
shams of his former craft. 

—Mr. Seth Green in a card inthe Al- 
bany Argus” takes farmers to task for 
killing salmon, black bass and other fish 
during the spawning season. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum offers $1,000 toward 
a reading and amusement room in Bridge- 
port, Ct., where young men can have a 
good time away from saloons. 

—It is proposed next year to run steam- 
launches on the canals of Venice. What 
will the opponents of the facade restoration 
do about this new desecration ? 

—The smoke consuming engine invented 
by Mr. Sinton, of Cincinnati, is ssid to be 
an entire success. if it is so, after genera- 
tions wil] rise up and call him blessed. 

—Minister Lowell has been unearthin 
new evidence regarding the Fayal affair of 
1814, which shows our grandfathers bad a 
righteous cause for their indignaiion. 

—The Scacdinavians in Boston will give 


8 reception to their national poet and novel- 


+tian Union, with a second part in which the 


ist, Bjornson, who is now visiting this 
country, on Thursday evening of this week. 

—Two of the most distinguished English 
generals of the day are total-abstinence 
men, SirGarnet Wolseley and Sir Frederick: 
Reberts, who recently made the march to 
Candabar. 

—A Chicago ministerhas been reckoning 
the cost of a boy, and, according to his cal- 
culation, a good boy costs five thousand 
dollars at twenty-one and a bad boy ten 
thousand. 

—Mr. Kearney is now denouncing Mayor 
Kalloch as a scoundrel and a traitor, 
*‘owned, body, boots and breeches, by a 
thieving corporation,’’ and yet Mr. Kalloch 
was the apostle of the workingmen. 

—Springfield, Mass., is excited on the 
subject of malarial fever, and has come to 
the conclusion that a malarial wave started 
from New Jersey, northeast, about eight 
years ago and has now reached Central 
Massachusetts. 

—The famous Stevens battery, which has 
been a conundrum for the last fifteen years, 
and has cost the Stevens estate the modest 
sum of two millions of dollars, was sold the 
other day at auction for old iron, and 
brought fifty-five thousand dollars. 

—A company has been organized with a 
capital stock of ten millions of dollars for the 
purpose of building a fleet of thirty swift 
fireproof vessels to run to Coney Island, 
Long Branch and other seaside resorts. , 

—A poor villager of Kittywar who was 
afflicted with malaria was advised to pla- 
cats the evil spirit, and did so by offering 
corn and sweetmeats to a locomotive on 
the new railroad that had just been put 
through his native town. 

—Queen Victoria takes a keen interest in 
agriculture. When a new reaper and binder 
was being tried on a farm iu the neighbor- 
hood of Balmoral, recently, the Queen hap- 
pened to drive past, and, observing what 
was going on, stopped the carriage, got out 
and walked into the field to observe ite 
operations. 

—An ingenious attempt at smuggling was 
recently discovered in France by an officer 
who casually stuck his knife into a log of 
wood, and upon perceiving a faint odor of 
tobacco an investigation revealed the fact 
that 32 were hollow out of 38 logs, and con- 
tained three thousand six hundred weight of 
Belgium tobacco. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent iasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 

ety memoranda of prices are desirable 


in 


G. P. PutNnAm’s Sons. 

“Learning to Draw.” By Viollet Le Duc. 
Translated by Virginia Champlin. A volume 
of instruction io the elements of drawing, 
told in the form of a story by a young de- 
signer. 

“The Creation.” By James H. Chapin. A 
series oi lectures descriptive of the Greation 
and the early development of society. 

“The Harvest of Years.” By M. L. B. Ew- 
ell. A biograpby. 

**The Handy Book of Quotations: or, Who 
Wrote it?” <A brief but comprehensive col- 
lection of poetical quotations most in use. 

“The Beautiful and the Sublime.” By John 
8. Kedney. An analysis of the ideas of beauty 
and subiimity treated from the subjective 
point of view, with a discussion of beauty as 
objective. 

**Mother Molly.” By Frances Mary Peard. 
The latest novel in the Trans-Atlactie Series. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 

* Montezuma and the Conquest of Mexico.”’ 
By Eiward Eggleston and Lily Eggies:on 
Seelye. A popular biography and history, the 
latest in the series of “Famous American 
Indians” by Dr. Eggleston. 

““A Day of Fate.” By E. P. Roe. The serial 
lately published in the columns of The Chris- 


story is stili further developed and concluded. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS. 

“Manual of Cattle Feeding.” By Henry P 
Armsby. A comprebensive treatise on the 
laws of animal nutrition and the chemistry of 
feedicg stuffs in their application to the feed- 
ing of farm 

NAT'L TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
TION HOUSE. 

“Over the Way.” By Mra.T. H. Griffith. A 
temperance 8:ory. 

D. Lorsarorp & Co. 

* True Manlivess.”’ Edited by E. E. Brown. 
A selection from the writings of Thomas 
Hughes, with au iotroduction by James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

“ A Gentile Heart.’’ By Alexander MacLeod. 
A series of taiks to children. 

The Cup of Consolation.”” By an Invalid. 


** Little Soldier.” By Rosalie Grey. Astory 
for boys. 

“Marie Manning.” By “ Bittersweet.” A 
story for giris. 

* Stories for Sunday.” By the Rev. Theron 
Brown. A selection of incidents adapted to 
the Sunday reading of children. 

TOLER KING, CHICAGO. | 
“*RoseO’Connor.” By Toler King. A story 
of the day. 

. R.8. Davis & Co., Boston. 

“Supplementary Reader for Primary 
Schools.”” By Francis W. Parker and Louis 
H. Marvel. A collection of reading lessons 
for primary schools. 

M. L. HOLBROOK & Co., NEw YORK. 
** Medical Hints on the Production and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice.” By Lennox 
Brown. 
WHiIrE, Smitu & Co., BOSTON. 

“The Choir Bell. By Leonard Marshall. A 

new singing book for choirs, schools, etc. 
I. K. Fonx & Co. 

The Standard Series. “ Pulpit Table Talk,’ 
by Edward B. Ramsay. “The Rible and the 
Newspaper,’”’ by Charles H. Spurgeon; and 
* Lacon,” by the Rev. C. C. Colton. 
MAGAZINES.—The Hebrew Review, The 
American Jourval of Science, The Bankers’ 
Magazine, Barnes’s Educational Montbly, The 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


J. W. BouTon. 
“ The Schools of Modern Art in Germany.” 
By J. Beavington Atkinson. Illus. 
** Bibliomania in the Present Day in France 
and England.” From the French of Philom- 
neste, Junior. 
“Tne Complete Works of Rembrandat.”’ 
With Description and Notes by Charles Blanc. 
8 vols., royal folio. 
“Don Quixote.” New Illustrated Library 
Edition. Illus. Vol. 2. 
Jackson and Chatto’s ** History of Wood En- 
graving.”’ 
Bryan’s “‘ Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, 
Sculptors and Arcbitects.” 

“The Treatyse of Fyshyng Wyth an Angle.” 
By Dame Juliana Berners. Fac simile repro- 
duction of the first edition printed br Wyn- 
kyn de Worde at Westminster, in 1496. 
Racinet’s “Costume Historique.” Part 10. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A CHARMING VOLUME 
of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 


JUST ISSUED. 


SUMMERLAND SKETCHES 


Rambles in the Backwoods of Mexico 
and Central America. 
By FELIX L. OSWALD. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From Designs by H. F. FARNY and 
HERMANN FABER. 


Crown 8vo. Extra Cioth. Gilt Top. $3.00. 


“The author, Dr. Felix L. Oswald, spent several 
months in travel in this seciion of the country, and 

orks up in an 

“Ot all books of travel publish d lately, none could 
be much more interesting than this.’’—PpAi 
be much g than this.”—Philadelphia 

at ch.rm a 
gre e narrative 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent b 
mail, postage prepaid, un receipt of the price by r 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


_715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


‘WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


THE END OF A COIL: 
A Story. 717 pager, 12mo., $1.75. 


** There.is a charm about Miss WARNER'S 
books that insures each new volume of a wel- 
come from a wide circle of readers.’’—[Herald 
and Presbyter. 


Oniform with the above, by the same author- 


MY DESIRE. 


12mo., $1.75. 
“ The story iatold with ey ed fidelity and 
grace and feeling.’’—{N. Y Observer. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


xo. s~Amer ca Revisited, 


By Grorce AuGustus “aLs.—Price 2 cents. 
Surpasses Dickens’s American Notes.”’ 
No. 44.—Goldsmuth’s Citizen of the Worid........ 20c. 
Bible and Newspaper.’ Spurgeon. 
Yo "s Co best schol 
, s free. For sale by-Bookseli- 


A volume of sejections specjaliy ajapted to 
invalids, | 


Postage free. Circul: 
c 
ers ort Publisbers.1. K. Fung & Oo.,10 Dey Bt.N.Y, 
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THE CHRISTIAN: UNION. 


_Ocr. 16, 1880. 


“NOW READY. 
SWINTON’S 


Sapplementary Readers 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Lan- 
. guage Seriea, &c. 
GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc. 


MESSRS. [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have 
now ready Swinton’s Supplementary Read. 
ers, a series of carefully graduated reading books, 
designed to connect with any of the regular series 
of Readers. They are attractive in appearance, are 
bound in cloth, and the first four books are profusely 
jillustrated by Federicks, White, Dielman, Church 
and others. The six books which are closely co- 
ordinated with the several Readers of the Regular 
series are: 

I 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to First Reaver. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, ana the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference 
to the feelings and tancies of early childhood. 
128 pages: boun’1 in cloth and profusely illus- 
trated. (See Prices tor examination below.) 


II. 
Golden Books of Choice Reading. 


Supplementary to Szconp Reaper. This ‘book 
represents a great variety of pleasing and in- 
structive re cousisting of child-lore and 

attractive obicct 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emo- 
tional. Supplementary to Tnirp Reaper. In 
this book the youthtul taste for the imaginative 
and emotional is fed with pure and noble crea- 
tions drawn frem the literature of all nations. 

272 pages; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


IV. 
READINCS IN NATURE’S BOOK. 


Supplementarv to Fourra Reaver, This book 
contains a varied collection of cha: ming readings 
in Natural History and Botany, drawn from the 
works of the great modern naturalists and travel- 


$52 pages: cloth. Fully illustrated. 
¥. 
SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The Classics’ are suitable for reading in ad- 
vanced erades, and aim to instill a taste for the 
higher literature, by the presentation of gems of 
British and American authorship. 

220 pages each: clot 


*,.* Copies for examinstion will be for- 
warded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
appended priccs. 


25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No. 2. 50c. for No.3. 65c. for 
No. 4. SOc. for No. 5. 50°. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
The Last Work of Viollet Le Due. 


Learning to Draw; or, The Story of a 
Young Designer. By VIOLLET LE Dvc. 
Transiated by VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. Oc- 
tavo, with 130 illustrations. $2.00. 

A work full of practical suggestions, not only for 
the student of art or of decorative Sdesigning, but 
for students and teachers in other departments, 
The author’s theories of the art of teaching ard both 
original and practical. 


A New Volume in the Trans-Atlantic Series. 
Mother Molly. By the author of “The 


Rose Garden.” Square 16mo, illustrated. 
Clotb, extra, $1.25; paper, 60 centa. 


The Creation and the Early Deve!l- 
opment of Mankind. By Prof. J. 
H. CHAPIN, of Lawrence University. 
8vo, witb htbographed frontispiece. $1.75. 

The Handy-Book of Quotations. 
A Dictionary of Common Puetical Quc- 
tationsin the Engiish Language. 16mo, 
boards, forming volume XIX in the 
Huandy-Book Series. 75 cents. 


USE 

THE SOVEREIGN. 

In Your pty and. Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-awake,Teachers us that Tax Soverzi 
is the best oi Mr. Music Bovuks. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
cents each, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDCAR ALLEN POE. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay. By Epmunp Ciar- 
ENCE Stepman, author of °° Victorian Pvets,’’ etc, 
With fine portrait of Poe. Printed on linen paper. 
by red-letter title page, bound in vellum. 18mo. 


This beautiful little volume, which cannot fail to 
attract the admiration of lovers of handsome books, 
contains what Dr. George Ripley,in the New York 
, pronounced ‘‘an exquisite study of the genius 


and character of Poe, and a profound discussion of 


the principles of literary artand ethical cunduct.” 


XXXVI Lyrics and Xll Sonnets. 

Selected from “Cloth of Gold” and “ Flower 

and Thorn.” 

By T. B. Auprica. Printed on linen paper, with illu- 

Gele-page and flexible vellum coveis. 
mo. 

An exceedingly beautiful edition of Mr. Atpricn’s 

choicest lyrics. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By Horace E. Scupperr, author of “The Dwellers in 
Five Sisters’ Court,’ etc. l6mo. $1.25. 
Contents.—Left over from the Last Century; A 


, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the 
cans the Same’ Nobody’s Business. 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor 
that they cannet fail to be popular. 


LONCGFELLOW’S WORKS. 
Cambridg® Edition, Revised and completed 


The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Poems published up. to 1880, including “ Christus”’ 
(but not the translation ot Dante s Divine Comedy). 
With a fine Portrait. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, 
, $9.00; haif calf, $18.00; morocco, ,00. 

e Prose Works comprise “ Hyperion,” ‘* Kavan 
agh,”’ and Outre Mer.”’ In 2 vols. crown 8ve. Cloth, 
gilt top, $4.50; half calt, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 

This edition of Longfellow’s Works is peculiarly 
desirable tor libraries and for households, bein 

rinted on laige tyve, and in printing, paper and 
finding being altogether worthy of the permanent 
and beautiful charact r-of the literature it embodies. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. Dia- 
mond Edition. 

An entirely new edition ot Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates, and containing his ‘‘Poems,” 
**East and West Peems,” and ** Echoes of the Foot- 
Hilis.”? 18mo. 1.00. 

A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 
unique poems. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL AND STUDY 
IN ITAL 


s 
Edition. 16mo. 
Protessor Norton’s scholars, and knowledge of 


art are sofull and exact that s observations in 
Italy are unusually trustworthy and engaging. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


By CHARLEs Norton. New 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A priced and classified list of the more im- 
portant English and American Works 
on Political Economy, Political and 
Social Science, Finance Etec. 

This will be sent free on receipt of price. 


ON A NEW PLAN. 
Young’s Analytical Concordance, 


Authorized Scholar’s Edition. fine heav~ 
paper, wide margins, printea from the original plates 
(not photographed comes). Every word alphabetized, 
ssveners under its own Hebrew or Greek, giving 
literal meaning, pronunciation, latest antiquities, 
and geogra hy of Palestinc Exploration, etc. 
Bator ruden by 118.000 references. Price, 

UO. If by mail, add 8Scents. Circulars free. 
FUNK & Cu., 10 and 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


A | D A Opera by Verdi, (2.00.) Just published. 

s This well known opera is got up in attrac- 

tive style, and the price is low tor the amount of 

music furnished. The quaint a a story, with its 

accompanying brilliant music by this celebrated 
composer, will render this a valuable acquisition. 

A. C. Gute 


CHRISTMAS. &,cantets, By 
* tersen. ($1.00.) Is ot fair 
length tor public performance, has 17 numbers, ip- 
cluding Songs, Choruses, &c., and good and interest- 
ing programme and music. . 
Sacred Can- 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. tata. ($1.00.) 


H. #. Parkhurst. Depicts the fa'l of the great 
city as foretold by Jcremiah, and is solemn and 
musically rich in character. 

will 


CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES 


torget our three superior books: Voice of Wore 
ship ($l), by L. O. Emerson; Temple, ($1.), by W. 
O. Perkins, and etbhod tor Singing Classes, 
(60 cts.,) by A. N. Johnson. 


Choirs will find no better Anthem Book 
than our new : 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), by Johnson. Ten- 
ney and Adbey, or EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, 
($1.25,) by L. 0. Emerson, or ANTHEM HARP, ($1.25,) 
by W. 0. Perkins. 


Specimen copies of any book mailed for above 
prices. 


Sur- 
cloth, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway, N. Y. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original desigus.Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co,Phila. 


ustrations as are necessary to 
paper, and bound in 15 elegant 


one 
brevier type, on superior 
, 1@ per cent more than A 


volg., $4.00. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols. .00. 


and Gulliver’s Travels, illus., 40 cents. 


Library 
Universal Knowledge. 


Large Type wis tapout Sonics) by. the 
completed A ner. 
Octo ber {ae Sarr inducements to those whose orders are 


do, will be giad to save $5.00 by inv 


Standard Books 


s Encyclopedia, 4; American 


of 


eluci 
octavo volumes of about 900 
cent more than 


least 
Price volume, in cloth, $1; in half R 
hes been our custom 
price of 610 the tn 
ce O or on 
will be advanced te . 
nos supposed 
nt in advance as they now have the 
a full in advance—but the 
Bxchange always accomplishes 
ever pub in 
are issued, or when the set is 


©} 
oO 
@ 
@ 
2. 


style it is printed from new slockrotype, Plates ~— 
edltio cloth, $7.50; Aldus (ince, 
gus. this style 14 volumes are Octo- 
$7.25, and $14.50 for the set. 


> 
is 


the $4.00 half Kassie, gill top. ‘The four volumes of American indis- 
all owners of Chauberss, Appiston’s) and all ther except the large edition 


lor, 
60 cents, 
of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
50 cents. 


Ballads, by EB. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents. 


dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


AMERIC \N BO 


ALDEN, Max 


76 East Ninth 


letter or by 


OK EXCHANCE,”® 


Tribune Building, New York. 


NOW RHADY! 


BRICKS without STRAW, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 7 
By the Author ot 


“A FOOL'S ERRAND: 


Judge Tourgee’s new book is a handsome 
I2mo, 522 pp., with frontispiece, cloth, 
$2.50. 


A greater book than Fool’s Errand.”’—N. ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. | 


The most exalted expectations will be en 
tirely satisfied by thi< remarkable and delight- 
ful book. It is destined to take even a deeper 
hold upon public sympathy than the work al- 
ready famous.—N. Y. Examiner and Chronicle. 


A story of intense interest. . . . Tne impor- 
tance of the matter demands and the fascination 
of the form in which it is presented i::sures for 
it a perusal by a large percentage of the popula- 
tion of the entire land.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


SoLD EVERYWHERE, OR MAILED PosTPAID BY 


FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Piace, N.Y. 


The Baltimore Presbyterian. 


A 48-COLUMN PRESBYTERIAN 
NEWSPAPER. 


$2.00 per Year. 
Rev. W. J. GILL, Editor. 
W. J. GRAHAM, Managing Editor. 
MINNIE L. HOPKINS (of Richmond, Va.), Associato 
Editor. 
W. L. SMITH, Literary and Local Editor. 


Office: 48 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


OF BROOKLYN, 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


(Rev. Dr. Stearns’s.) 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.,; 
Monday evening, October 18th, at 7:30 o’clock. 


Addresses will be delivered by Rev. R. 8, 
Storrs, D.D.. of Brooklyn, Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, D.D., LL.D., of Newark: Mr. Robert C. 
Oxden, of Philadelphia. 

The Hop. Jobn Hill, of Boonton, N. J., wi 
preside. 

Friends of Sunday -Schools are invited to be 
present. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign 
For every department ot instruction, 
romptiy provided for Families, Schools, 
andidates’ New Bulletin mailed . 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
30 East 14th St:. near University Pl., NY. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
OUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 


; GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 


E Misses GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS 

to the Misses Green) formerly of No. | fth Av. 
will eeeuen their English and French BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL for young ladies on TUESDAY, 

EPT. 28, at No. 635TH Av., N. Y. City. This school— 
.stablished in 1816—continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been | 80 tavorably known. 

EFORE FIXING ON A BUARDING 
hool tor your 3on or Daugh:er, please address 
for circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 
RNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cernwall on the Hudson, N. VY. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthfulness 
Caretul rsonal attention. Pupils fitted for any 
class in | ol ege. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE 

BERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 studen 
Spring Term March 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 4. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Onder the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.BICR. 
PLEASANT HOME WITH TUITIO 
thirty mi 


for twu or three c n; about 
N Ci Terme reasonable, Bex 82, 


* 
‘ 


ew ty. 
Nanuet, Rookignd Co., N. 


: 
House of Entertainment: Accidentally Oveiheard: A 
Hard A of the of Mat- 
| 
192 pages; cloth; with numerous illustrations. 
| 
= 
of their 
of 
entire 
io. 
O. 
$< _________—__—— | orders, with or the set of 15 volumes complete for the ”, = 
for the edition in half Teussia, git top. The price during No bys 
till the work is compli ho will 
in time become Go 
to do ey for the 
friends of laterary Revolution, who know the Ar 
co nd best Ency| 
Chambe 
amber 
As a portion of the Library of U i 
In 
ber 1, and volume 15 ready about 
during the month of October, the price of the 15 volumes i eA 
Russia, gilt top. During November the price will be ad | 
American - 
The additions to Chambers’s Encyclopedia the Americen f 
Tsenta. Volume | will be ready in October. and other volumes will follow as rapidly as possi whole beim 
Kari in Land, illus., 50 cents. 
Acme Library of Moder Classics, 40 centa, 
English Literature, 60 conta, 
Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 
Sayings, by of Sparrowgrese Papers, $0 conta, 
Chambers’s of Ting. 4 vols, $8. Kitto’s Crelopesdie of Bib. Literature; vein, 68. 
vols., $3. Rollin’s 1.75. 
Lives of Men, vois. $1.50. Smith’s Dictionary of Bible 50 cents. fey 
Geikie’s Life and Words of cents. Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50, a 
*Y Bible $11 references, $3. Comic History of U. 8., H 50 cents. . 
Acme of v 40 and 60 cents. Health by Exercise, . 
Book of 4) cents. Sone, 
Milton’s Ww 40 cents. Library 
Complete W 1.50. Leaves from the ths 
Works of Dante, transiated by 30 cents. Republican Manual, eee 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 30 cents. Homer’s lliad, by Pope, 8O cents. bs 
The Koran by Bale, conte. Homer’s translated by Pope, 90 cents, 
Adventures of Don 50 eents. Scott’s I cents. 
Arabian N illus., 40 cents. Bulwer’s Last Pompei, conte, 
illus., 40 cents. Dr, Geo. H. Taylor, 30 eenta, 
RS 
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Ghe Home. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE AT 
SCHOOL. 
By Louise 8S. UPHAM. 
| ] OW quiet and lonely the home always seems 

7 When the little ones all go away! 

When no longer [ list to light, echoing steps, 
Or child-laughter and frolicksome play ! 

When the toys and the music are all laid aside, 
When the chairs all orderly stand, 

When no sweet dewy lip is upraised for a kiss, 
And I clasp.no wee dimpled hand! 


The hands on the clock move so slowly around 
[ think they most strangely go wrong; 

Yet I glance at the sun but to find its bright disk 
Just as slowly goes creeping along! 

And I wonder if all the Jone mothers who wait 
In their homes, so shady and cool, 

Find the wearisome hours so long and so drear 
When the little ones all are at school. 


The birds gaily sing, but there’s never & song 
So pure as a dear baby-voice; . 

The sweet flowerets bloom, but the fair human flowers 
Are the crowns that make my heart rejoice; 

And life’s burdens are light as the soft thistle-down; 
And its cares—I scarce know what they are 

When I glance at the straight, manly forms of my 

boys, 

Or hear their shouts ringing afar. 


Ah! the years that are gliding so slowly away 
Will rob me of childhood’s pure joys, 

When sober women and vigorous men 
Take the place of my girls and my boys! 

And those days may prove longer and lonelier still; 
For I know now how long I must wait 

For the echoing feet and the holiday hours, 
And the welcome click of the gate. 


And when, one by one, they leave the old home, 
In life’s warfare to take each a place, 
Ah! how I shall miss each dear, loving voice 
And the smile of each sunshiny face! 
And perchance I shall think life was sweetest and best 
When they followed the time-honored rule, 
E’en though, day by day, I now drearily say, 
** The children are all gone to school.” 


HATS AND BONNETS.* 


ACH year inexorable fashion presents new com- 
binations, new effects, new results to be at- 
tained; and, absurd as seem its decrees and tyrannies, 
one must sooner or later accept the incoming idea and 
adopt the prevailing style. Some glide gracefully into 
these changes, while to others it is almost a pain to 
give up the mode which perhaps they accepted just as 
reluctantly but which now seems to have become a 
part of themselves. The recent revolution in hair- 
dressing strongly developed tisis conservative tenden- 
cy. It seemed shocking to many to remove the showy 
superstructure of puffs and braids and come down to 
the unmitigated severity of the simple contour of the 
head; but, distasteful as it was, it is accomplished, 
and hair and bonnet no longer tower heavenward. 

The first object of solicitudg in Fall shopping is nat- 
urally the bonnet or hat. .The styles offered this year 
are various—many very picturesque and even beauti- 
ful, others severely plain. Young ladies find the Derby 
so serviceable and generally so becoming that stiff and 
unfeminine qualities are overlooked. They cost, at 
the best stores, from $3 to $6, and, like a gentleman’s 
hat, can, when defaced, be re-bound, pressed and lined 
for $1.50, so as to be nearly as good as new. A bit of 
the tip of a feather or a cord and tassels is the most in 
the way of trimming allowable on these hats, which 
must be of fine quality and good shape or they are 
shocking bad hats. 

One privilege this age must forego—that of laughing 
at its grandmothers’ taste; for some of these bonnets 

~are fac-similes of the old relics which used to come 
out of the garret only for tableaux or to illustrate the 
absurdities of our ancestors. Beaver, plush arid satin 
in endless combinations with the breasts of birds are 
the fabrics of which the imported bonnets are made. 
It is well to view for yourself these extravagant im- 
portations, as they are the originals from which the 
American stock will be modeled, and you will thus 
educate your taste and fix your standards before mak- 
ing your purchases in more modest places. They will 
bring you reliable intelligence of the shapes, colors 
and salient points of the incoming styles. »Great lati- 
tude is to be allowed in form and size. If you fancy it 
you may wear a shaggy beaver half the size of a coal- 
scuttle, scooping up above the head, with not a thing 
inside to relieve its cavernous depths; or you may, if 
you prefer it, wear a close-fitting cap-shaped little 
affair on the back of your head, clinging so closely as 


*-For information we are indebted to Messrs. Rothschild & 
Co., J. & C. Johnston, Aitken, Son & Co., Dunlop & Co., Knox 
and Terry, Madanie Hartiey and Mile. Prince. 
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to be almost invisible but for the bird’s breast, or gold 
harpoon, or beetle, or almost what you will, so it nestle 
closely to the bonnet. 

Then there are shapes and sizes all the way between 
these extremes; some not very unlike the close straws 
which prevailed last summer, and which are sure to 
be popular with those who prefer the juste milieu in 
style. 

There is a strong flavor of orientalism in the brill- 
iant colors of the materials—gold, red, inconceivably 
bright, then again these and other hues in such perfect 
combination as to produce a low tone; the kind of 


color harmony which is found in India fabrics, and 


which Western eyes begin to understand. 


There is absolutely no trimming in the inside even 


of those bonnets which incline upward and show the 
entire lining. This may be of a contrasting color, but 
is severely plain, leaving the face quite to its own re- 
sources; another bitter pill for the conservatives, 
but good news for such as are their own milliners, for 
there is no part of the work which so surely betrays 
the unprofessional touch as the inside trimming. So 
let amateur hat-makers rejoice that one difficulty in 
thei. way is removed. The strings are made, as for 
some time past, or soft satin or other soft material 
made double, and fringed or trimmed with bows at the 
end; they are broader and shorter than last season, and 
tied in front instead of behind as they have been. 

There is no kind of skilled labor in the domain of 
dress which commands so high a price as millinery. 
One must pay asum fora bonnet altogether dispro- 
portioned to the cost of material and time required in 
making it. And as it is the work of artists rather than 
artisans, this is as it should be. But happy are they 
who can supplement a slender purse with skill and 
taste; get the prevailing idea, then buy frame, plush, 
bird, satin, and to the pleasure of wearing a beautiful 
bonnet have the added joy of being the creator and 
author. But such, like poets, are born, not made; and 
the multitade must still walk the safer path under 
professional guidance. It is quite customary now for 
such as desire economical methods to purchase their 
own materials and take them to a milliner to make up 
for them. This many very tasteful and competent ones 
will do for fifty cents, or one dollar, and thus greatly 
reduce the cost of a bonnet. 

But, while you may get some one to make your hats 
for you, you must wear them yourself; and there is an 
art in that as well. What loads of millinery are spoiled 
by not knowing how to wearit! Some people’s hats 
always seem a thing apart from themselves. 
a French woman and her bonnet are homogeneous; 
are one. It sets upon her head naturally, as if it were 
a growth. Summon all your esthetic consciousness, 
or, if you have none, find out from some one who has, 
if your new hat should set forward or back; rest 
down closely upon the head or on a little coronet of 
hair. 
the difference between being well dressed and not; and 
I think it is Emerson who describes the peace to be 
attained from the consciousness of being well dressed 
as second only to that which comes from an easy con- 
science. 


TURTLES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


HE green turtle is the most highly esteemed of all 

that class of food which is the epicure’s delight. 

The flesh is of three colors. The dark-red is called 

‘‘beef,” the lighter parts ‘‘ veal,” and the white 

‘‘lamb.” The fat is of a greenish color. Steaks are 

cut from the hind quarter, and are the most delicate 
and delicious part of the turtle. 

In preparing a turtle hang it up by the hind fins 
and then cut off the head. Let it hang five or six hours, 
then take it down and very carefully cut off both the 
upper and under shells, remove the interior parts and 
cut up as desired. 

Green turtles from the West Indies and Florida are 
brought into market from May until cold weather, and 
occasionally during the winter. 

The ‘‘terrapin,” found in the Middle and upper 
Southern States and in the salt marshes of the lower 
sections, is considered by epicures one of the greatest 
delicacies to be found in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. There are several kinds of the small 
turtle known as terrapins, but only the: dark shell, 
‘‘ diamond back,” is genuine. They are bat pygmies, 
(weighing from three to eight pounds) by the side of the 
green turtle, which often weighs from fifty to five or 
six hundred pounds. 

The soft-shell turtle is also considered as among the 
luxuries. 

‘The ‘‘ logger-head turtle” makes an excellent soup. 
It is small and fat, and but for soup is of little worth. 

The ordinary snapping turtle weighs from two to 
five pounds, and is by some considered ‘‘ good eating ” 
and savory. The larger’ ones haye a strong, un- 
pleasant flavor, like musk. 


\ 


Whereas |. 


These points seem insignificant, but they make 


| The fresh-water turtles that we find in our ponds and 


rivers are thought very good by many. The eggs of 
all turtles are considered excellent—therefore the fe- 


| male is the most desirable. 


Most turtles can be kept for many days in the cellar 
without fuod. They require no heat-making food, 
being cold-blooded, and lying nearly torpid in the 
cellar they don’t grow poor. It is said that a turtle in 
the cellar has some odor that will banish rats and 
mice. 

Most grocers keep the dried turtle, which, if prop- 
erly cooked, makes quite a good soup, and is much 
more economical than fresh turtle. 

A Baltimore receipt for stewing terrapin is as fol- 
OWS: 

Drop two full-sized terrapins into a kettle of boiling 
water, add a little salt; let them boil until the upper 
shell will come off easily— which it will generally do in 
anhour. Take off the shell with much care; take out 
the gall without breaking it—il will be found imbedded 
in one of the livers—remove the sand-bag and intes- 
tines if desired; though by many they are thought 
to be the best part of the turtle. Pick up the 
meat into small pieces, but leave in all the bones. Place 
ali the juice over the fire ina saucepan. If not suf- 
ficient in itself for the sauce add what is lacking in 
boiling. water. Put the picked-up terrapin into this 
liquor and when thoroughly cooked cream a quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter with one tablespoonful of 
plain flour and one of browned flour; add salt and 
pepper to taste and half a teaspoonful of ground cloves, 
and put with the creamed butter to the terrapin. Boil 
the whole ten minutes, stirring constantly to prevent 
scorching. Some, before removing from the fire, stir 
ina gill of wine. Most people not living near its 
native places ruin terrapin by adding too many things, 
which hides the real flavor—as one would suppose wine 
would do. 

A Philadelphia receipt proceeds as above in boiling, 
then cleans the entrails, breaks them into inch pieces; 
to each full-size terrapin take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, rub into it one tablespoonful of flour, the yolk 
of an egg half boiled, and one wineglassful of cream; 
add salt, pepper, cloves, mace, nutmeg, cayenne and 
mushroom catsup, if desired; though many prefer it 
with salt and cayenne pepper only, enjoying the true 
flayor of the terrapin unconcealed by so many condi- 
ments. Put all these into the saucepan with the ter- 
rapin and let them boil a few minutes, and, if palata- 
ble, add a slice of lemon. If more gravy is needed 
than what is made by cutting up the terrapin, throw 
the shells into the water in which they were boiled, 
and let them boil briskly a few minutes. The water in 
which terrapins are boiled is very rich and gelatinous, 
and is used as stock. Just before serving add a wine- 
glassful of sherry, port or claret, if desired. As a 
matter of personal taste alone, even if not of principle, 
we reject ail food in which wine or brandy is used, but 
leave others to decide for themselves. 

Turtle eggs are very plentiful in the region where 
the turtle lives. They lay three times a year, and 
about one hundred are deposited for one brood. The 
egg is round, about the size of a hen’s egg, and con- 
sists only of a yolk enclosed in a thin skin, andis © 
very delicate and nutritious. 

Green turtle soup is a very elaborate and expensive 
article of luxurious food, but for the benefit of those 
who live where turtles are abundant, and for those 
who are curious to read about if not to taste so aristo- 
cratic a dish, we give the details from the beginning. 

The day before the soup is required, hang up the 
turtle by the hind fins, cut off the head, and leave the 
turtle to bleed and drain all night. In the morning 
lay the turtle on its back on the table, cut off the fore 
fins, separate the calipash (upper shell) from the 
calipee (under shell), beginning at the hind fins. Cut 
off all the fat that will be found adhering to the cali- 
pash and the lean of the calipee. Then cut off the 
hind fins. Remove all the lean meat from the calipee, 
and also from the fins. Cut this meat into pieces two 
inches square, and put into a stew-pan. Hold the 
calipash, calipee and fins in scalding—not boiling— 
water for a few minutes, which will cause the shells to 
separate easily. This done, cut them—the calipash 
and calipee—into pieces six inches square, and put 
them into a stock-pot with some light veal stock. Boil 
until the meat is tender, then take it out and put it 
into cold water. Then free the meat from the bones 
and cut into inch square pieces. Return the bones to 
the stock, let it boil gently two hours, and then this 
portion of the stock is fit for use. 

Cut the fins intu pieces an inch wide, boil in stock 
-with an onion, two or three cloves, a fagot of parsley 
and thyme, and a sprig of sweet basil and marjoram. 
When these are tender take hom out and add this 
stock to the other. 

Now put the lean meat into a stewpan with a pint of 


} Madeira or sherry, four tablespoonfuls of chopped 


green shalot, two ‘sliced lemons, a bunch of thyme, 
marjoram, sweet basit and parsley and sayory—about 


+ 
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a tablespoonful of each when chopped; there should 
be a little more than double the quantity of the pars- 
ley. Pound together one nutmeg,. twelve allspice, one 
blade of mace, five or six cloves and a tablespoonful 
each of pepper and salt; add a teaspoonful of curry- 
powder, and put two-thirds of this to the lean meat, 
with a quarter of a pound of fresh butter and a quart 
of stock. Let the whole stew gently until the meat is 
done. 

While the turtle is in preparation have a large 
knuckle of ham cut into small dice and put into a 
stew-pan with four large onions sliced, six bay leaves, 
three blades of mace, twelve allspice, three-fourths of 
a pound of butter, and cover with veal stock. Let this 
all simmer together till the onions are melted, or like 
jelly. Shred fine a small bunch of basil, a larger one 
of thyme, savory and marjoram, and put to the onions; 
keeping them as green as possible. When done, sift 
into it a little flour, enough to thicken the soup. Then 
by degrees add the stock in which the calipash and 
calipee were boiled, and the seasoning stock made 
from the lean turtle meat. Boil all together one hour, 
then rub through a very fine strainer or woolen cloth ; 
add salt, cayenne, and lemon to suit the taste. Now 
put in the meat ofthe turtie—iet all boil together half 
an hour. 

These directions arefor aturtle of about fifty pounds, 
and the ingredients can be increased or diminished ac- 
cording to size. 

If there are no turtle-eggs, boil three common eggs 
hard; make the yolks into a paste with the yolk of an 
uncooked egg, roll into small balls, and throw into 
boiling water ten minutes, to harden. 

For the force-meat balls, mince a portion of the 
meaty part of the turtle, beat up with it half of an 
anchovy, a piece of celery boiled tender, the yolk ofa 
hard-boiled egg, and two tablespoonfuls of bread- 

-erumbs ; season with cayenne, mace, salt, and white 
pepper. Moisten this witn a little oyster liquor, a 


lump of butter warmed, and a well-beaten egg; roll it 


into balls and fry in batter. 

A turtle is not considered to be in perfection unless 
weighing from ninety to one hundred pounds, and, 
consequently, unless on some special occasion when a 
very large company is invited, a whole turtle would 
not be used in one family. Therefore in ordinary 
cases some consommé (or very rich gravy from stewed 
meats) should be prepared according to directions, 
and two or three quarts of turtle meat bought from 
some wholesale turtle dealer, where it can always be 
had in perfection, if, as is usual in large cities, such ‘an 
- establishment is tobe found. Ifnot, it can be obtained 
from large hotels or steamers just ready to sail, where 
this soup is made often in large quantities. 

Real turtle soup is a very rich soup, and expensive, 
and is not likely to be used often. 


HINTS FOR HOUSE FURNISHING. 
By. J. T. M. - 
I. 


HE question of house furnishing is quite a differ- 
ent one now from what it was even twenty-five 
years ago, when everyone bought the inevitable suite 
of parlor furniture, generally covered with hair-cloth, 
laid a Brussels carpet on the floor, sprawling in pat- 
tern and glaring in color, and set up a few stiff orna- 
ments on the cold marble mantels and tables. When 
this was the furnishing of the “‘ best room” it is easy 
to imagine what the others were like, and how little 
there wasin the home to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful. -Even now, when the shops are filled with 
beautiful things at prices which enable even people 
with small incomes to buy them, one does not have to 
look far to find plenty of homes in which the old stiff- 
ness and angularity still reign. And this, too, amongst 
people who might have really pretty, artistic homes 
with no greater outlay in money, if they would only 
give a little study to the matter and take some pains to 
discover what intrinsically beautiful things can be 
bought at a moderate loss. A large amount of money 
is the one element which is not essential in forming 
a tasteful attractive home, as we people of small means 
can prove if we set about it in the right way. 

To accomplish this we must not accept the pre valent 
idea that the artistic and original things are too ex- 
pensive, and take those which are commonplace as if 
we were fated for nothing better. We may not be 
able to buy Persian rugs and to order furniture from 
any of the upholsterers and decorators who supply 
beautiful things at magnificent.prices, but we need not 
therefore buy things which have no grace in them- 
selves and destroy the individuality of aroom. Or, if 
we have a quantity of farniture not at all to our taste, 
but which we cannot discard, even this may be im- 
proved and made to assume quite a different expres- 
sion. The old hair-cloth or repp may be removed, and 
with some of the pretty materials which can be bought 


at twenty-five or thirty cents a yard anyone can re- | 


- 


cover the furniture at the added cost of an upholster- 
er’s hammer and needle, and possibly some bruised 
fingers. The marble of the mantels and tables must 
be hidden with pretty draperies, and curtains however 
inexpensive hung at the windows. Then if the fire- 
place can be opened, or an old-fashioned Franklin put 
up, in which a wood fire may be made in the long 
winter evenings and around which the family may 
gather, even these little changes will make a difference 
in the home which will soon lead to other and greater 
ones. Encourage the girls to learn embroidery or 
painting, and give the boys good designs and let them 
try their hands at cabinet making. Between them they 


things, and will take a greater interest than ever be- 
fore in the home they are helping to create. A little 
money will go a great way toward furnishing a house 
well if we resolve to make all we can ourselves, and in 
buying what we must to select carefully a few good 
things to which we may add year by year. 

_ In buying carpets it is much better economy for any- 
one who can command the ready money to get a Persian 
or Turkish rug large enough to cover the center of 
their parlor or library floor than to spend a smaller 
amount on a carpet, which is never as pretty and ina 
few years will be worn and shabby. The rug withits 
rich Oriental coloring is always a thing of beauty, 
and wears so well that, like an India shawl, it can be 
handed down as an heirloom in the family. The first 
outlay seems large, but is not so in reality when one 
remembers that the question of a carpet for one room 
at least is settled for a lifetime. If one, really cannot 
get a genuine Persian rug, a very good substitute can 
be made of the Smyrna carpeting, which comes in rich 
dark colors, with bordering to match. The carpet is 
-one yard wide, and the bordering about twenty inches, 
and a good quality costs $1.25 a yard for the carpet and 
75 cents a yard for the border. Having decided upon 
the size of the rug the quantity required can easily be 
calculated, allowing enough of the bordering to miter 
the corners; and any one who can sew carpet can put 
it together. 

It is not possible in our climate to dispense with 
carpets, but any one who has tried laying down large 
rugs will not return to the old method of fitting car- 
pets to the shape of the rooms. For bedrooms or sit- 
ting rooms square carpets can be made of the pretty 
ingrain carpets with borders, and are convenient and 
economical, as it is not necessary to refit them every 
time they are changed from one room to another. 
They are more healthful, as they can be easily taken 
up and shaken, and the floor and air of the room 
cleared of the dust which accumulates when a carpet 
is cleaned only ence or twice ayear. There should be 
space enough between the edge of the rug and the wall 
for all the heavier pieces of furniture, like bureaus, 
book-cases, etc., so that it may be taken up without 
the labor of lifting them. Ifthe floors of the house are 
not laid in hard wood, an ordinary pine floor can be 
made to look very well by staining it in imitation of 
black walnut, or painting it a dark brown, first filling all 
the large cracks with putty colored with the paint to 
be used. 

The wood-work of rooms should not be painted white, 
as it looks cold and hard and does not harmonize with 
the dark papers and upholstery now in common use. 
In a library where ebonized furniture fs to be used it 
should be ebonized also, or a very good effect is given 
by painting it in two shades of dark brown, relieved 
by a small black moulding. For bed-rooms it is pretti- 
est done in two shades of grey, or whatever the tint of 
the paper may be. 

Wall papers have become works of art, the designs 
being furnished, as a rule, by artists. The most desir- 
able paper for a room in which many pictures are to 
be hung is one in which the design is not conspicuous, 
and the tone of the paper is light enough to make a 
good background. A paper with one of the Morris 
designs in different shades of fhe same color is good, 
and a richer effect can be produced by adding a dado 
and frieze. There are very dark papers, and papers 
with a great deal of gold in the design, which are so 
rich and beautiful that they almost furnish a room in 
themselves. These are best in a library, in which, 
with the book-cases, the walls will not need any other 
decoration. A room can be papered very inexpensively 
in a good neutral tint by putting on the cheap figured 
papers, at seven cents a roll, wrong side out. Pretty 
borders may be madé for this paper or on a plain 
painted wall by cutting out part of the design in a 
wide bordering. This, if skillfully done, gives an effect 


“almost like frescoing. In .kalsomining, the ceilings 


should always be slightly tinted. 

A very important factor in the problem of decorative 
furnishing is the draping of the windows. A room 
never looks thoroughly furnished without curtains, 
and they atone for so many other deficiencies that they 


should never be omitted. Such effective curtains can 
be made of inexpensive materials that no one need | 


can soon fill the house with really beautiful and artistic 


have bare windows. Heavy canton flannel fleeced on 
both sides can be bought in a variety of colors, and 
makes very handsome curtains. They snould be trim- 
med with embroidered bands in large effective designs 
across the top and bottom, or if one has no skill in 
embroidery three bands of different bright colors can 
take the place of the worked one. These should be 
edged with black caught down with old gold. The 


canton flannel costs $1.00 a yard. A curtain can be 
made still more easily of the cretonnes with conven- 


tional designs. A wide borderivg corresponding to 
the dado and a narrow band to trim the top come 
with this material, and the effect is very good. These 
heavy curtains should be hung on rods with large 
rings, instead of cornices. They are made of black 


walnut, ash, or are ebonized, and cost $1.00 a window. . 


If an ebonized rod is used gilt rings are an improve- 
ment. For thin curtains, the prettiest cheap material 


is men scrim, which costs thirty-five cents a yard. It. 


should be trimmed with heavy lace. Light drapery for 
bed-rooms can be made of figured Swiss muslin either 
trimmed with ruffles or made up plain. An inexpen- 
sive but pretty way to hang them is to cover a common 
lath with colored paper muslin, turn a deep hem in the 
top of the curtain aud run the lath through, making a 
shirr with a ruffle at the top. The lath can be nailed 


up on any window frame, and the curtains tied back - 


with ribbons. 


It requires some ingenuity to get really artistic fur- 


niture at reasonable prices, but it can be done and one 
is well repaid for the labor it costs. The ‘‘ Builder 
and Woodworker,” and other periodicals published 
monthly, contain very good designs for furniture, some 
of which are recommended for amateurs. Any one 
who knows how to use a few simple tools can work 
out one of these designs at a comparatively small cost. 
In almost every town one can finda good carpenter 
who would copy these designs much more reasonably 
than a regular cabinet maker. Pretty cabinets, book- 
cases, buffets, etc, can be made in this way from ash, 
or they may be made of pine and ebonized. | 


But, wherever the furniture comes from, let it be good 


in design and workmanship even if one has to go with- 
out some of the little things which are not indispens- 
able at first. If the general outline in one’s plan of 


furnishing is good the filling in can be done gradually, 


and finally give a beautiful and harmonious result. 
One room well furnished will give more pleasure than 
three which have no individuality or taste shown in 
their arrangement. Really beautiful things are a con- 
stant education, and if we have even a few of them in 
our homes we shall soon find ourselves unwilling to 
admjt anything which makes discord with them. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND FXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 


suggestions and experiences for this column.}) ; 

In my shopping excursions to the city I have some expe- 
riences which I am tempted to put into print if you, dear 
Christian Union, will help me. Sometimes it would relieve 


an uncomfortable indignation and sometimes it would help » 


to acknowledge a courtesy. We are busy with our Fall 
sewing now, and last week I had to send into town for 
materials. Two errors w -re made, which I tried yesterday 
to rectify. At one store my request for an exchange 
received a polite though somewhat reluctant assent, 
although the mistake was made by the seller. At the 
other store, where the error was wholly that of the em- 
ployee, ] received very curt and contemptuous treatment 
and a blunt refusal at first to give me any redress; and 
afterwards, in an attempt to ‘‘smooth my ruffled feathers,” 


an offer to see what could be done if I would identify the 


salesman. The latter store I left, and shall not soon enter 
it again; the former I shall patronize whenever I can. 
A CouNTRY WOMAN. 


The New York Exchange for Women, whose head- 
quarters is at No. 4 East 20th street, N. Y., is enlarging its 
operations, hoping to be able to give to every worthy 
capsble woman some suitable employment. Among other 
beneficent things it will furnish at a reasonable price beef 
tea and other delicacies to sick persons who are boarding, 
or who find it inconvenient to bave such things prepared 


in the house. The society intends to find for any appli- 
cant, who wishes a piece of work done which a woman 
can do, some one to do it, and for every woman who can 


and will work, an employer. 


A gentleman recovering from a dangerous illness was 
riding in the cars recently, and two young ladies opened a 
window in front of bim. A kind Pro nce has so far 
prevented the severe cold he took from bringing back, as 


was to be feared, the sickness just banished, but the care-" 


lessnes; of the ladies is as culpable as if its results had 


been fatal. i[t is a shame our cars are not better supplied . 


with clean air to breathe. but while there is such great 
trouble from bad ventilation we must be thoughtful, and 


seek our fresh air in some way that will not harm our 


neighbor. 


Idleness should be reckoned as a dangerous cause of 
disease. The proper work of the various departments of . 


be done without a suitable activity. If 
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the spur of poverty is lacking some other impulse must be 
found fér employment, and a wise doctor will often see 
that the root of ill-health is in an idleness which he will be 
at his wits’ end to overcome. Hunting and fishing do this 
much good: they invite to a healthful exercise which, 
after a better civilization is reached, will be devoted to less 
cruel ends. 


When a gentleman is walking or riding with a lady is it 
necessary for him to lift his hat to persons who bow to her 
but are strangers to him? FRESHMAN. 

Yes, if you wish to be considered a polite young man. 
It is one of those delicate courtesies which etiquette has 
adopted lately. 

—Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds and glitters fora moment. Cheerfulness 
keeps up a daylight in the mind, filling it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. 


Who will find for us the poem containing a couplet de- 
scribing a country road 
* winding at its ‘sweet will’ 
Here to a ferry and there to a mill”? 


Thomas & Kempis says: Simplicity and purity are the 
two wings by which a man is lifted above all carthly 
things. 


Gur Poung Folks. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


WHERE TO CARRY OUR SINS. 
By THE Rev. Marcus D. BUELL, 
Of the Greene Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn. 

Psalm xxxii., 7: ‘‘ Thou art my hiding-place.” 

OU often see your minister strike the pulpit 
cushion and look very severe when he speaks 
about sin. Your Sunday-school teacher tells you about 
fighting a giant, though it turns out that she means no 
real giant but some habit of wrong-doing. And David, 
in this Thirty-second Psalm, calls what kind of a 
man very happy or blessed? “The rich man? The 
educated man? The famous man? No; neither of 
these; but the man who has somehow got rid of his 
sins. 

Now, you miy not know it, but you are all on the 
side of preacher, teacher and Psalmist. Your fist was 
doubled up last week as tight as you ever saw the min- 
ister’s, as decidedly as if you really had a giant on 
hand to fight, and your face was as earnest as David’s 
must have been when he began this song of his. A 
boy in school had told a falsehood about you. Tell 
me; what did your clinched hand and your scowl 
mean? They meant that just then you keenly felt 
hatred for one sort of sin. We always despise sih in 
others when that sin makes us suffer or lose anything. 
But very often we see that we ourselves have done 
before now the very things we loathe so in others. 
Our eyes seek the ground when we straightway re- 
member some falsehood of our own, some bad thought 
we once harbored ourselves. We become very wretch- 
ed indeed. Paul tells us, in Romans, that we feel then 
as if our souls lived inside a dead body, and that we 
could cry out: ‘‘Oh! wretched man that I am!” 

The remembrance of our sins is grievous to us, then. 
They are like a corpse in our charge: where shall we 
bury it from sight? Poor David shows us in this 
Psalm that he imagined he could bury them in his own 
bosom. kept silence,” he says. So you have more 


than once made up your mind, ‘‘I’ll say nothing to 


anybody about my sins, and I’ll stop thinking about 
them myself.” But, with Israel’s king, you have found 
that silence is not peace. ‘‘ My bones,” he writes, 
*¢ waxed old,” or, literally, rotted. The body of death 
is not yet buried. His friends may think well enough 
of him, but God reads his heart with an eye as piercing 
as the Palestine sun, which, you know, seeks every 
blade of grass and withers it. ‘‘ Day and night thy 
hand was heavy upon me: my moisture is turned into 
the drought of summer.’’ It is certain, you see, that 
we cannot bury our sins where they will cease to trou- 
ble us. 

But was not the covering of his sins the very thing 
that David was rejoicing about as he began his Psalm 
with “ Blessed is he whose sin is covered’”’? Yes; but 
the next. verse tells us who it is that covers sin: 
** Blessed is he to whom the Lord imputeth not iniq- 
uity.” It is very joyful news to us that the Lord who 
buried Moses’s dead body where no one could find it 
has undertaken to bury the body of our sins. When 
the sun cumes out after a gloomy rain, on some of 
these May afternoons, remember that He said: ‘I 
have blotted out, as a thick — thy transgres- 
sions.” 

David makes haste to tell us how the Lord hides our 
sins: ‘‘I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 


the Lord.” That means that we may make our Heav- | 


enly Father our Confidant, and. with sorrow tell him 
the very worst secrets of our hearts. No mother was 
ever so gentle and gracious with us as he is. We have 
no sooner cried in bitterness of soul, “‘ God be merciful 


to me a sinner,” than he bids us “‘Go in peace.” This 


is just what the beloved disciple teaches us. ‘‘If we 
say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us; if we confess our sins he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrightecusness.” 

A year ago a friend of mine was etes to cross the 
Simplon Pass into Switzerland.. While he was in one 
of the tunnels near the summit an awful avalanche of 
snow thundered down the mountain side. It did not 
harm him, though, because he was hid away inside the 
rocky tunnel. There are worse things than avalanches 
hanging above the path each of you must travel before 
you die: grief, pain, temptation. Where will you hide 
in the day of trouble? The ostrich, when chased, 
buries its eyes in the sand, and thinks itself safe from 
the hunter because it no longer sees him. Foolish 
bird! But too many a boy and girl tries to forget sin 
by turning the mind away from it. Why not learn 
a lesson from your baby brother? When he hears a 
strange knock at the door he runs and buries his face 
in the skirts of his mother, and is safe. Why not, 
when you feel troubled about your sin, go away to 
Jesus, with the words of David here: ‘‘ Thou art my 
hiding-place”? 


SLT TO MUSIC. 
By SIstER CLOVER. 
F I could only be set to music!”’ 
Robie Lynn was alone with her tausic-teacher 
when she said these words. 

Now, Robie loved music above anything else that 
she knew of. She found comfort and company in the 
yellow keys of the old piano, for there appeared to be 
some magic, secret understanding between them and 
her tender fingers. Her mother used to say that it 
seemed as though she had an oriole shut up in her 
throat. So this hour when she took her music lesson 
was the joy of her life. For that hourshe was unmind- 
ful if the children did come clawing round the key- 
hole: unmindful if scuffling in the passage proved that 
they were being borne off, curiosity and all, by force of 
circumstances over which they had nocontrol. for 
that hour she was oblivious, though impertinently 
familiar odors of vegetables that Aunt Lament fancied 
and Robie abominated mingled freely with the atmos- 
phere of the back parlor by connivance of the aforesaid 
key-hole. Her teacher took great “pains with Robie, 
and liked to increase all she could the charm which the 
hour had for her. She knew that Robie did not have 
many good times. Her father loved ‘‘ his little lame 
chicken,” as he called her, but his business was one 
that often took him from home for weeks at a time. 
The mother was dead, and Aunt Lament, good, capa- 
ble, busy Aunt Lament, divided herself round, the best 
way she could, among the babies ; who wereall younger 
than Robie, with healthy lungs to scream lustily for 
what they wanted, stout legs to tug unweariedly round 
the house after her, and insatiable stomachs to cry al- 
ways, ‘‘More! more!” Besides Robie’s lameness she 
had a delicacy of constitution which debarred her still 
more from the freedom and fun of most children. 
There were many days when she felt languid and ill 
without knowing why, days when she was sadly fretful 
at the children’s noise, could not think what to do 
with herself, and even sat moping or crying by the 
hour till Aunt Lament, having scolded in vain, was at 
her wits’ end. 

But avery different girl from this was the Robie who 
sat erect on the high music-stool, feeling her way 
through grand chords under Miss Compton’s skillful 
guidance. 

Her eyes were shining, her face glowed, and as she 
caught the thread of the melody her teacher marveled 
at the quick instinct with which she followed it 
through. Something in its stately stepping appealed 
peculiarly to her sensitive ear; she felt how the rhythm 
of the words throbbed perfectly with the rhythm of the 
air to which they were set. But Miss Compton rose 
to go, and then, coming painfully back to the realiza- 
tion of the crippled foot, and the children at the key- 
hole, and the intrusive odors of approaching dinner, 
shé cried out impulsively: ‘‘ Oh, if I could only be set 
to music!” 

Miss Compton’s voice had a blithe and hearty ring 
in it as she answered quickly : | 

‘¢ Well, Robie, what’s to hinder? When you read of 
noble lives don’t it make you feel stirred and inspired 
as if by music?” 

Robie blushed. 

‘‘Oh! I know, Miss Compton, no sort of a tune 
could be made out of me. I’m cross some, and sick 
some, and not good for anything in particular; and as 
to being happy—” 

Miss Compton looked tenderly at her pale little 
scholar and said very gently: 

‘“‘ That is a pity, because it need not be so. You can 
set your life to music if you will.” 


Robie opened wondering eyes. 


“You can’t. think what I mean? Well, now, wy. 
-The best way to learn how to do anything is to do it. 
Try to make a little song of every day. Each day 
brings work for you to take up and duties for you to 
do. Think of every one of these as one of the notes 
that together will round into the whole sweet melody. 
And, dear Robie, you are not making up this tune as 
you go along—that is the beauty of it—it is the Master 
himself who has composed it: so you can be sure that 
there is not one note misplaced, one note too many or 
too few. For his sake try to get it right; let it be an 
honor to him. Be faithful with every part of that 
which is given you to do, whatever it may be, and put 
your heart into it as you put it into your music. Thus 
you will set your life to music and make it a song in 
the ears of the Lord, as he meant it should be.” 

‘*It sounds so pleasant!” Robie said wistfally. ‘I 
never should have thought of such a thing. But I 


here all the time, Miss Compton, to show me how as I 
go along—the way you do about my music!” 

While she spoke they both heard the emphatic in- 
sisting ring of the telephone bell, and it suggested a 
sudden idea to Miss Compton. | 

‘* When you get puzzled, Robie,” said she, ‘‘ suppose 
you ask me about it through the telephone? Perhaps 
in that way I can explain what I mean to you as you 
‘ go along.’ ” 

Robie clapped her hands. She had few iuterests; 
this would be very diverting. 

Miss Compton touched the piaao keys. She sang, to 
an impromptu air, 

** Be good, sweet child, and let who wili be clever ; 
Do noble deeds, not dream them, al) day long; 

' And make of life, death and the vast Forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 

Leaving these words to echo in Robie’s memory, 
she gave her a merry pat on the head and whisked 
off, for on lesson days she was always hurried. 

However, the next day was not alesson day. Miss 
Compton sat at her sewing, and smiled because her 
telephone bell rang so often. 

‘* Miss Compton,” Robie’s first message was, ‘‘ Aunt 
Lament says I spend too much time with my music, 
and she wants me to study more arithmetic and 
geography. Is it wrong to like music so much bet- 
ter?”’ 

‘*No,” said the answer that returned to listening 
Robie, ‘‘ but the other things are duties, too, and you 
must not slight any one for another. It will spoil the 
tune, you know, if you do not give each half, whole 
and quarter note its due time.” 

Presently the bell tapped again. 


plan and set off so much time for music, so much for 
study, so much for sewing?” 


keeping time and minding the beat.” 

‘¢But how can you possibly make out,” asked the 
next message, ‘‘ that darning stockings has anything 
to do with it?” 

‘*Every note counts, remember. And everything 
that is done with perfection has a grace aboat it that 
makes it deserve to be called harmonious. Yes, even 
darning stockings! So try to darn them beautifully, 
dear. 

Again the question came: 

‘“‘T get dreadfully cross with the children, they are 
so teasing, and they do quarrel so! Do you think 
children are much but disc »rds?” 

‘‘Try to forget yourself and think of something to 
amuse the restless little things. You will get inter- 
ested in their quarrels, even, and helping them out of 
the quarrels. It is selfishness that makes discords. 
Sing true, my child, sing true.” 


when Mrs. Apsley came to take me for a drive I 
couldn’t go. I’m so disappointed! You don’t think I 
can make any music out of that, do you?” 

‘¢ You'll see farther on inthe tune. I think it is like 
the flats and sharps in your new ‘Lieder.’ The flats 
and sharps are all arranged right to make the whole 
melody beautifal, though if you separate them from each 
other the sounds appear discordant. I believe that 
some day you will own the very sweetest music of all 
has been drawn from disappointments and trials. 
Many other people have owned it before you.” 

‘‘What, Miss Compton! can that come true about 
my lame foot?” 

‘‘T am sure of it; you wait and see. Our troubles 


were in us otherwise.” 
At night it was Miss Compton’s turn to ring Robie’s 
bell. ‘Now that itis bed-time,” said she, ‘tell me, 


like this well enough to keep on Pens POmEeE to 
music?” 


don’t quite understand how, after all. If you were only | 


“‘Then do you think I ought to make a regular — 


‘¢T think it would be a good thing. It would be like 


Later Robie said, ‘‘ My head has begun to ache, and 


bring out the deep chords that we _shouldn’t know — 


Robie, hasn’t it been a happier day, and don’t you | 


“It Robie answered, ent ges, I 
| like to try. But I have had you to help me to-day, 
and that has made such a difference. J can’t have you 
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always, and then wh&t shall Ido? I’m afraid I can’t 
do much all by myself.” 

Then the reply came quickly back : 

‘¢ Ah, dear child! do you suppose, then, if you can 
speak right into my ears through the telephone, that 


you can’t speak right into the ears of God?” . 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
FUNGI. . 
ATCHED, perhaps, for beauty of coloring, to the 
rose-tazgles and conferve of the seas; are our 
land tribe of beautiful coloring, but low vegetable 
rank, the fungi; which, though of ill repute because 
of their parasitic nature—of their borrowed life—yet 


exhibit gorgeous dyes and delicate hues, delightful 


and surprising. The rapidity of these remarkable 
growths gives a touch of romance to their forms, 
which is added to by their weird way of appearing in 
unlooked-for places. 

Whence these fungi come has been a subject of much 
dispute, but it is supposed that the minute seeds, or 
sporules, are carried by the air, insects, etc., to remote 
places, where they lie awaiting the proper conditions 
to spring up. The botanist, M. Fries, reckoned two 
million of these seeds to one fungus, and with sach a 
reproductive power who can wonder that the whole 
earth is familiar with their various growths? 

Fungi form no woody fiber ; their growth is purely cel- 
lular; but many become hard and horny as they grow. 
They occupy an intermediate position between alge 
and lichens, and resemble both in their different con- 
ditions. They are mere aggregations of homogeneous 
cells, differ widely in their forms, coloring and con- 
sistency, being in some conditions almost fluid, and 
varying in different features through all the condi- 
tions of fleshy, papery, corky, horny, etc.; while at the 
same time their colors range from the dun, wan 
colors visible in the molds and mildews of familiar 
occurrence to the gorgeous dyes of the richest flower 
hearts. Their size is variable as their color; now ap- 
pearing as a stain or speck upon an even surface, as 
upon the leaves of pears and other plants which they 
destroy, and upon fabrics which have been exposed an 
immoderate time to dampness without fresh air; now 
springing into minute hairs, or threads, as in the com- 
mon mold which attacks our food; then rising in 
leaf-like form over the woody fiber upon which they are 
feeding; throwing out pale disks over some unexpect- 
ed corner of our lawn, or rising in velvety orange- 
colored spots on the boards of our garden fence or 
walk; springing into the wonderful puff-balls that 
grow to such a marvelous size in a night. 

In humid climates favorable to their production fungi 
grow to a surprising height, and wear their. most 
attractive colors. The blight in corn, the diseases 
known as rust, ergot, etc., the dry rot, so destructive 
to shipping and all buildings where it appears, are but 
different forms of fungi, and each lives at the expense 

-of the object upon which it forms. In this parasitic 
trait they differ from the lichens, which, though grow- 
ing upon or clinging to other objects, derive their 
nourishment from the atmosphere. Though the two 
classes approach each other so closely in some forms 
that it is difficult sometimes to distinguish them, the 
character of obtaining life by the death of other vege- 
tation cannot be attached to the lichens. 

In other countries much use has been made of the 
fungus tribe where the edible kinds are considered 
enjoyable, and in Australia they are eagerly hunted for 
by many animals. The variety known as the truffle 
grows underground, and is very dark and rough upon 
the outside, but within is quite white; it is sought for by 
the assistance of dogs trained to scent the fungus, which 
otherwise it would be almost impossible to discover. 
The morel, another species of fungus, grows in beech 
woods, in mushroom form, and is much delighted in 
by many. Fungi as articles of diet have never become 
popular in this.country, probably because of the diffi- 
culty of deciding between the harmless and dangerous 
classes, although the mushroom finds important place 
on many tables. During the late civil war an effort 
was made by a mycologist of the South, the Rev. M. 

Curtis, to make use of this great growth as a food 


-upply; he found many of our native varieties not 


only safe and edible but very enjoyable. 


AUNT PATIENOP’S WRITING DESR. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
ID you ever see a race? Generally they are not 
very good things, because people are so wicked 


that they seem not to be able to have a test of power | 


without arousing all sorts of evil passions. But per- 
haps you know something of how in a boat race or a 
running match the friends on either side keep shout- 
ing and cheering to urge the actors to victory. Now 
if you get tired of what I keep saying to you, remember 
it is because I am so anxious you should “‘ beat.” pred 
boys, at least, all know what that means. 


at least a thousand of you, my boys and girls, and I 
must keep spurring you up to getting to the very top 
of everything that is good; of bravery, of truth, of 
purity, of real honest work. Don’t live just to have a 
good time—you’ll surely fail if you try that—but make 
yourself so necessary to the happiness of those around 
you that they would not know what to do without you; 
and that will give you in the end the very best of 
times. Every little while I hear something good about 
you, and it makes me feel very happy. 


GREEN Bay, Feb. 22. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

IT guess you think Iam the most ungrateful girl that has 
written to you, but you don’t know how! liked that little 
remembrance you sent me on Christmas. We had a Christ- 
mas tree, and Christmas eve we went to bed very early, and 
Mamma and my Aunt Maude and Aunt Bell trimmed the 
tree. All the day before we had been stringing pop-corn, 
making bags for the candy, cracking nuts, cutting fringed 
papers, while mamma had been cuttting out cookies in ail 
sorts of shapes (which Johnny and I sprinkled with colored 
sugar, after frosting) and making candy, and pop-corn balis, 
and ever so many other things [ can’t think of. We packed a 
large basket of presents, candy, cookies, and other things, to 
send to a poor family that live about a mile from our house. 
The father is a carpenter and every year he makes us some 
little present. We woke up very early Christmas morning 
but the folding-doors were shut iato the parlor and we could 
not see in until all of us were ready, and could go in together. 
You don’t know how surprised I was on entering the parlor 
to see a letter addressed to Miss Lizzie N., and on opening it 
to find that lovely little card of violets and that sweet little 
note from you, Aunt Patience. I received a great many 
presents, and as I must not take up too much room I[ will tell 
you of only a few of them. I gota silk handkerchief, a pair of 
light blue opera mittens, a large scrap-book, a dollar, a large 
chromo, @ paper to take for a whole year, and several other 
things. It ldoks out-doors as if it were trying hard to snow, 
and we think it will succeed. In the summer we go on ex- 
cursious to the light-house five miles away, on Green Bay. 
We go in a steam yacht. They do not have bath-houses like 
they do at Rockaway beach but just a little shanty put up for 
dressing. The beach is very smooth and hard, and the water 
sballow, and one can go out a great distance without coming 
to deep water. 1 was very much pleased to see my story jn 
print and am much obliged to you and the editor for priniing 
it. I expect to write another soon. 

Johnny has entirely recovered from chills and fever. I 
wonder if there is room for my picture in your album. 

Yours lovingly, LizziE N. 
Your picture has not been shut up in an album but 
has been on my cabinet, where I could see it every day. 
Now is a good time to print your letter because we 
are beginning to get ready for Christmas, and I wanted 
to remind all my young people to look up some lonely, 
sad body to help. Don’t make all your presents for 
your own family and intimate friends. Find some 
homeless or cross or sick one who is not likely to be 
remembered by any one else, and then contrive some 
little gift which will make them happier at least for 
one day. 
EASTON, Co., N. H. 
Aug. 1 » 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Have you room for one more niece? If you have, will you 
please let me be one? I have just been outinthe flower gar- 
den visiting with the flowers, bees and humming-birds. Wish 
you could have been there, too. We bave some very beauti- 
ful flowers, and if you only lived a little nearer I would send 
you a large bouquet. 

I think Easton is one of the prettiest places there is; but 
maybe I am a little partial, for it has always been my home. 
Here at my home we seem tobe completely hemmed in 
from the outward world by the grand old mountains that rise 
up on every side. 


I have two brothers, Herbert and Harry. Herbert is fifteen, 


and is father’s engineer. Harry is twelve years old and can- 
not walk a step, but he has gota rolling chair that he rolis 
ahout the house, and out of doors where it is smooth. 

Iam very fond of reading, drawing and painting. We have 
a book every week from the Sabbath-schoo!l Library to read. 
We like most of them very much. I send you a little picture 
that I painted. Of course it is not very nice, for I have never 
taken lessons in painting or drawing. 

I should like to tell you about the trip that sixty of us 
made to“ Baid” Mountain one day this summer, but I am 
afreid you will think I have written too much aiready. 

From your loving niece, NELLIE F, Y. 


The little card is very pretty, and I hope sometime 
you can take some lessons in painting and drawing. I 
thiok it is so useful an accomplishment that I am try- 
ing to have my little folks practice drawing even if 
they cannot have a teacher. I hope you will write me 
about your trip to the mountain. 


July 26, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 
lam alittle girl seven years old. My mamma takes The 
Christian Union. I love te read the letters from your littie 
nieces and nephews, also the stories for children. I have a 
great maby pets: birds, kittens, ducks, lambs, chickens. We 
bave a beautiful home in the country. Both of my grandmas 


| live with us. My papa keeps a horse for ustodrive. Wego 


to town almost every day, and I go almost every time to drive 
for mamma or grandma. I will tell you about my school, my 
work and other thifigs in my next letter. I shall be so glad 
to know that I am one of your little nieces. 
From sour loving little niece, Maup A.C. 

Don’t let your horse run awsy with you. Once a 
horse got frightened and ran away when I was in the 
wagon, and I had a broken arm. It taught me one 
lesson: not to let a horse stand without being tied 
unless some one is holding the reins or the bridle, so 
that if the horse is startled he can be immediately con- 


| 


board and are covered by the robes the horse may make 
& great deal of trouble ‘before the driver can control 
him. I shall be glad to hear about your work. Can 
you darn your own stockings? 


WEST RICHFIELD, Summit Co., O., June 12, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It bas been a iong time since | last wrote to you, butI have 
= lost any interest in the letters printed in The Christian 

nion. 

We are having some very warm weather at present. The 
locusts are quite musical, but I think that it is not the most 
delightful kind that I ever heard. 

Our school closed Jast Tuesday. [ am not golag any more 
until September. I expect to study Latin, physiology and 
algebra. 

Since I wrote to you before we have changed school teach- 
ers. We all thought a great deal of our former teacher, 
and regretted that he had to go very much, but our new 
teacher is quite as good as he. 

I bave been away visiting for about a week lately. 

My aunt, who bas been attending college fora number of 
years, was about to graduate, and [ spent commencement 
week with her. I had a very nice time. 

It has been so warm that cherries are ripening very fast. 
We have bad quite a lot of strawberries, and our folks all like 
them very much except myself. 


I should like to kncw what your real name is, Aunt 


Patience, but quite a number of your nieces have asked the 
same question and have never had it answered, and I pre- 
sume mine wil: meet with the same fate, but [ hope not. I 
have sometimes wondered if * Aunt Patience ” is not one of 
the editors. How funny it would be if your nieces and 
nephews instead of having written to an **auaot’”’ have, all 
this time, been writing to an “uncle.’”’ ButI guess my letter 
is quite lopg enough, because my pen is so poor. 
Your affectionate niece, M. STELLA P. 

I had almost a mind not to print your letter, although 
I do like to hear from old friends as well as new. To 
think you should doubt me! Do uncles have dress 
makers, and get down on the floor with a long pattern 
and a short piece of cloth and work over the two till 
their backs and heads ache? Do uncles go all through 
the shops trying to match a piece of last winter’s goods 
so as to make over an old dress? Do uncles have to 
stop their writing and mend a hole in their little boy’s 
stocking? Do uncles have to put away the clean 


clothes and mend them first? Do uncles have to make — 


crab-apple jelly and tomato sweet pickles? Dear! 

dear ! 

same sort on my hand to-day, you think I may be an 

uncle! I wish you were near enough, so I could send 

for you to come and help me to-morrow; you'd find 

out what a veritable aunt I am and how I can make 
my nieces work. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


rs SQUARE WORDS. 
1. To sustain. 
2. A New York city. 


8: To predict. = 


4. Confirned. LuNAR CAUSTIC. 


‘* Well, my boy, I am giad to see you have true —. Itisa 
good —— to bear the —— of life with our best courage and 


- patience, and a fair —— of character in old and young.” 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—a-e T-e -a-t-r -u-l-3 -g-i-: 
A -h-r-e- c-d -0-d-e-s -a-h 
—h- t-r-s -a- p-r-s-, b-t -b- g-a-n 
—s -o- f-r -e-t-.—[—b-t-i-r. 
A SPELLING LESSON. 
1. Orbihadophy. 8. Serekeno. 
2. Obpetram. 9. Culpabiner. 
3. Priceupon. 10. Undumple. 
4. Hitchips. lL. Persivrous. 
5. Pecunioster. 12. Planetimotor. 
6. Supercinio. 13. Ambenthistles.” 
7. Sourdrage. 14. Priceallart. 
RIDDLE. 
My first is a bird, my second is a bird, my whole is a bird. © 
FRANK MAY. 


T. J. 


CHARADE. 
My first in Egypt was well known 
' When Joseph ruled the land— 
Joseph, the king’s high chamberlain; 
The gold ring on bis hand. 


My second ’s wooden when complete; 
Bebeaded it is bone ; 

Though it may have a thousand ears 
’Tis always deaf as stone. 


My whole is found In our own land 
In almost every part; 
By nature it was never formed, 
Nor yet methinks by art. Bos and Dororay. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2. 


Enigma.—Ladies and music should never be dated. 
Hidden birds in @ summer ramble.—1. Crow. 2. Plover. 3. Flamingo. 


4 Robin. 5. Lark. 6 Peacock. 7. Raven. 8. Swan. 9. Quail, 10. 


Eagle. ll. Drake. 12. Swallow. 13. Wren. 14. Hen. 15. Heron. 16, 
Dodo. 17. Duck. 18 Dove. 10. Gamay. 20. Snipe. 
Amputated quotation.— 
Stand in the sunshine, sweet, 
And treasure every ray; 
Nor seek with stubborn feet 
The darksome way.—{Celia Fhaxter. 
Spelling leeson.—Xinc. Cecc. Mre. 
Xpdnce. Feg. Cd.-Saa. Nv. Ra. Ne. Ooo. Ntt 


Word Squat t.— 
ABATE 
LABORER 
ATONE 
PEREZ 
Answers rectived from T. 5, J. 


When I’ve had all these things and more of the | 
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"PITH OF THE EXPERIMENTS 
at the Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
By E. H. 
‘. first report of the Board of Con- 
trol of the Cornell University Ex- 
periment Station is of substantial value. 
Considering that the only funds at the 
‘disposal of the station were $250—contrib- 
uted by a woman, Miss Jennie McGraw; 
blessed be her name—for the publishing 
of the report (a well printed pamphlet 
of 133 pages), and therefore that all lubor 
in experimental work was voluntary on 
the part of the professors and done in 
the time spared from regular duties, the 
results accomplished are highly credit- 
able, and might well be emulated by 
certain institutions having ampler 
means and facilities, but whose force is 
spent in telling what they propose to 
do.- We summarize such of the results as 
seem to possess marked practical value: 
Milk.—By exposing milk to the action 
of pure oxygen and of carboni-: acid gas 
it was found that milk fats (butter) im- 
prove in flavor by a short exposure to 
the oxygen of pure air. Butter made 
from milk from which oxygen has been 
excluded has poorer keeping qualities 
than tbat from milk which has had con- 
tact with the oxygen of the air; this is 
of practical importance in considering 
the {merits of those systems of setting 
milk which exclude the air. The greater 
ease of churning cream which has set 
some time is due to the effect of the 
oxygen of the air.—[Prof. L. B. Arnold. 
Testing Milk.—The lactobutyrometer 
was carefully compared with accurate 
chemical analyses and found more cor- 
rect than the lactometer or cream gauge, 
though requiring more skill in handling, 
and is recommended for use in butterand 
cheese factories, etc.—[Prof. Caldwell. 
Cheese.—Experiments to determine 
the changes undergone in the curing of 
cheese were not conclusive, but gave 
many interesting facts. The tough 
casein of new cheese is rendered more 
digestible by age. Rennet is supposed 
to act asa suluble ferment. The percent. 
agé of fat increases and becomes more 
soluble (digestible) with age. Oxydation 
is the cause of flavor, but whether of fat 
or casein is not determined, though high 
flavored cheese is nearly always rich in 
-fat. Fat is very little changed by the 
curing process. An excess of rennet 
gives a sharp, disagreeable flavor; like- 
wise moist air in the curing room. High 
flavors are developed only in a warm, 
airy place. The curing-room must not 
be so dry that cheese will lose water 
rapidly, for, although a high flavor may 
result, the casein wil] not be broken 
down, and the cheese will be hard and 
indigestible—[S. M. Babcock. In the 
souring of the whey the curd loses a 
large portion of its ash, probably by 
being disolved in the lactic acid devel- 
oped; this loss of ash impairs the solubil- 
ity of the casein. Hence it is inferred 
that the digestibility of sweet-curd 
cheese is greater than that of sour-curd 
cheese, and that the latter is less whole- 
some than the former—an important 
fact, if a fact, as the sour-curd process 
is the one in general use among cheese 
makers in this country.—{Prof. Arnold. 
Effect of Food on Miltk.—By various 
changes in the feed of cows, continued 
for three seasons, it was found that 
changes in the food had little effect on 
the proportions of fat and caszeiu in the 
milk—an important fact for butter and 
cheese makers.—{Prof. Caldwell. 
Ensilage — Carrots.— Refuse cabbage 
leaves, turnip-tops, etc., were closely 
packed into a pit dug in the grovfhd and 
covered two feet deep with earth. 
Opened in April, the product wasin ex- 
cellent condition, and was greedily 
eaten by cattle. It bad not moulded, 
but had changed into a dark, brown 
color, and had a “strong, sour odor.” 
One bushel of carrots and one of oats 
fed to horses at alternate meals were 
found of equal value totwo bushels of 
-@ats alone, while they can be fed at 
much less expense.—{Prof. Lazenby. - 
Lung Plague.—Prof. Law, perbaps the 
foremost American veterinarian, who 
enjoys special facilities for investiga- 
tion in his work as a State commissioner, 
has animportant paper on pleuro-pneu- 
monis, in which he demonstrates 


this plague has never been shown to ex- 
ist on the western continent except at 
points to which can be traced the germs 
from the bodies of infected animals im- 
ported from Europe; that wherever 
such imported germs have been care- 
fully destroyed the plague has been 
definitely and finally exterminated; also 
from theexperience of Western Europe 
and the Southern Hemisphere, that this 
disease never appears in a new country 
save as the result of imported infection: 
hence it follows that national measures 
for the extinction of the plague, which 
already exists in six States, are fully war- 
ranted and imperatively demanded, in 
order to save by prevention the sixty 
million dollars annual loss which must 
ensue if the plague shall be permitted 
to spread over the country. To sup- 
press the disease now would cost but a 
trifle in comparison with the prospective 
loss.— (Prof. James Law. 

Insects. — Bud-bligbt in pears was 
found to be caused by a small ** bud- 
louse” (Psylla pyrisnga, Foerst) which 
causes the pear buds to fall off, and en- 
largements of the twigs. Strong solu- 
tions of benzine, coal-oil or turpentine 
mixed with soap, sulphur, flour or lime, 
applied as a wash are recommended as 
remedies. The phymata erosa was dis- 
covered preying upon cabbage butter- 
flies. As it lives about burdock plants, 
the two-are thought to be benefi- 
cial to cabbage growers. The canker 
worm, long common in New Eng- 
land, is now moving westward. The 
European clover beetle (hylesinus tri- 
fous is rapidly destroying our clover, 
especially the fields over two years old. 
The only known remedy for farmers is 
to combine in destroying all the clover 
and refrain from growing it for several 
years. The variegated European slug 
(imax variegatus, Draparnand) was 
found in certain conservatories. It is 
often five inches long and very destruc- 
tive. It works ut night, and can be 
destroyed by salt or unslacked lime, 
and avoided by allowing no crevices or 
rubbish in which it mey hide and multi- 
ply. —{Prof. Barnard. 

Horticultural.—Seeds of the various 
specimens were collected from seedsmen, 
Vick, Henderson, Rennie and Gregory, 
and from the shops, and tested. Those 
from the seedsmen were nearly all 
sound: of those from the shops only 
about 60 per cent germinated. The un- 
soundness of seeds is often due to un- 
ripeness. Of ** buggy ’”’ peas 15 per cent. 
germinated; of sound peas over 90 per 
cent.; which refutes the belief that 
“buggy” peas are good for seed. Old 
turnip seed were rejuvenated by soaking 
in camphorated water (dried by rolling 
in plaster); other old seed were similar- 
ly affected.——The crop of early cucum- 
bers was increased one-half, of Hubbard 
squash one-fourth, by fertilization by 
rubbing the staminate (male) flowers 
over the pistillate flowers, so as to carry 
the pollen from the former to the latter. 
— Medium-sized potatoes cut in halves, 
and same cut to two eyes per piece ana 
planted two pieces in a hill, gave better 
results than any other forms of seed po- 
tatoes.—[Prof. Lazenby. 

Weed Seeds.—By carefully counting 
the sprouting plants in certain amounts 
of soils from different locations, it was 
estimated that from eight million to 
above forty million of fertile self-sown 
seeds per acre are likely to occur in culti- 
vated ground.—[Prof. Prentiss. 

Field Experiments.— Wheat: On this 
evidently fertile clayey soil no kind of 
fertilizer applied gave on the average 
increase enough to pay a profit on its 
cost except plaster. The Lois-Weedon 
system of cultivation by thorough tillage 
without manure gave excellent results. 
There was an average of two bushels 
per acre in favor of drilling above 
broadcast sowing. Thick seeding—three 
bushels to the acre—in exposed situa- 
tions was better than thin; though thin 
seeding one season when weil sheltered 
gave the best results.——Oats: On an 
average of four years about two bushels 
of seed were found better than more. 
Fertillzers, on a two years’ average, did 
not pay, except plaster and salt. The 
conclusion is drawn that oats drilled 
early on mellow, clay land, especially 
if followed by heavy cold rains, do not 


germinate so well as if sowed broadcast, 


-—Corn: Phosphates did not pay; plas- 
ter paid. It did not pay to “sucker” the 


that‘ corn. 


larger yield, three years in succession, 
than two, three or five.——Grass: Fifty 
bushels of wood ashes per acre increased 
the yield more than any other manure. 
Ground bone seemed to be the only fer- 
tilizer which benefited the clover.— 
(Prof. Roberts. 

Chemical Work (not above mentioned). 
—In several apalyses of plaster, that 
from Nova Scotia was found to be the 
purest; a sample from Chittenango, 
N. Y., the next best. Most of the other 
New York State samples were poor. 
Further examinations are required to 
fix these values.—luspection of the 
sugar-beet culture experiments shows 
how methods of culture may have al- 
most as much to do with the proportion 
of sugar in the beet as does the variety 
cultivated (a conclusion corroborated by 
long experience in France aud Ger- 
many).—({Prof. Caldwell. 

Although in some cases the results of 
several years’ investigations are here re- 
corded the Station was formally organ- 
ized in February, 1879. Its Board of 
Control includes the faculty of the agri- 
cultural department of the University, 
and dlegates, one each, from the State 
Agricuitural Society, State Grange, State 
Dairymen’s Association, and the West- 
ern, Central, Elmira, American Institute 
and Ithaca Farmers’ Clubs. The institu- 
tion deserves the support and pecuniary 
co-operation of every farmer’s club in 
the State, and a worse thing could hap- 
pen than for the recently organized 
*“‘New York Experiment Station,” which 
has done no work, has no foundation, 
no laboratories or trained specialists, to 
unite with the Cornell University Ex- 
periment Station, and give the latter its 
present and prospective funds. , 


TREE PROTECTION. 


That trees are a protection 1s beyond 
dispute. They protect from the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer; and 
cold, hot, inhospitable and songless of 
birds is a country without them. They 
bear seeds, fruits and nuts for the birds 
and squirrels that delight us with their 
music and their gambols, as well as deli- 
cious fruits for the pleasure and health 
of man. ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree!” is 
the sentiment of every lover of nature. 

But the manner in which they protect 
us is not always well understood. It is 
often supposed that they protect vegeta- 
tion in the same manner in which they 
protect us and our animals; but this is 
not so. Winds cool our bodies, but they 
are not necessarily cold in themselves, 
and whether they sink or raise the mer- 
cury in the thermometer depends on 
whether they come from a colder or 
warmer region than that surrounding 
the instrument. 

Every live animal is a constant gener- 
ator of heat, always giving it off to the 
surrounding air ; winds dispel this heat, 
and thus cool the air around us. Trees 
and other vegetation, though they have 
the effect to shut off this wind, yet do 
not, like animals, generate heat, but in 
summer absorb heat in sunshine by the|b 
constant evaporation of water through 
their leaves, and also by shutting off the 
scorching rays of the sun from the 
shaded space around them. 

‘fees, valuable.as they are for protec- 
tion, do not protect our plants from 
frost except in a vertical line under 
them; on the contrary, they, as well as 
everything else that obstructs the free 
circulation of air, favor frost. 

Every farmer of any experience 
knows, whether he is able to explain it 
or not, that inclosed valleys are always 
more subject to untimely frosts than 
level plains, and they more than side— 
hills, the latter often being uninjured 
when in all other aspects tender vegeta- 
tion is killed. He is slow to learn, how- 
ever, that any protection against wind 
has in a measure the effect to proiuce 
this dreaded enemy to horticulture, 
most especially to the raising of fruit. 
Time and space forbid a full explanation 
here of ‘the cause and effect of frost; 
suffice it for the present for me to say 
that always, except in extreme cuses, 
killing frosts eccur only on still nights, 
or rather on early. mornings, and that 
enything that disturbs this 
calm tends to prevent frost. Sloping 
aspects produce currents of air by the 
fact that the atmosphere, as it cools 
after sundown, becomes heavier, and 


caieeat and crowds the air of the valley 


up the slopes. During sunshine the — 


earth is heated up rapidly by the rays of 
the day god, but as soon as he disap- 
pears this accumulated heat passes di- 
rectly upwards; but any shade, like 
fogs, clouds or smoke, prevents this up- 
ward flow of heat and thus hinders 


frost, while winds or currents of air ~ 


have the same effect by disturbing this 
upward flow. 

If Ihave made myself understood by 
this brief attempt at explanation, and 
have thus taught some one the value of 
a due selection of aspects for all frost- 
fearing fruits and tender vegetables, my 
object will have been accomplished. 
That this part of the science of horti- 
culture is partially ignored by the aver- 
age country farmer, as well as by many 
pomologists, I have daily evidence, both 
by observation and by reading the 
printed remarks of many on the subject 
of tree protection. I would by no means 
discourage the leaving or the planting 
of trees for protection or ornament; 
but the right selection of the place in 


which to plant them or our fruits re- ~ 


quires deliberate ee 
New Yorker. 


PUT CLOVER ON YOUR LAND. 


An Ohio paper says that by clovering 
hundreds of farms that were about 
worthless have been rescued from dilap- 
idation and ruin. It isan accepted tru- 
ism that as long as ‘‘ clover will catch” 
the farm can soon be restored to paying 
fertility, and by a good rotation is even 
getting more productive and profitable; : 
for after some years of such treatment 
the land will bear harder farming; that 
is, two or three crops may succeed a 
good coat of clover before laying down 
to cloveragain. Rough new land should 
be subdued by the use of large clover. 
Nothing so effectually rots out stumps 


and kills weeds and sprouts, and pre- 
pares the land for the plow and good 


paying crops. Wild, new lands should 
always have it sown on the first grain 
crop down. It saves a vast amount of 
labor, for in a few years it so tames the 
ground and clears it of enemies to the 
plow that it works like old ground, and 
is good for full crops. One great error 
is often fallen into, and that is following 
the old tradition that a bushel of clover 
seed will do for eight acres. That may 
have been enough to clover land par- 
tially when it was new, but whoever 
aims at getting up his land in a speedy 
and profitable way should sow a bushel 
on four acres, so that his land may be 


thoroughly shaded. 


fMlorsford’s Acid Phosphate is partic- 
ularly recommended for Wakefulness, Hys- 
teria, and other diseases of the nervous system. 


Tree es at Half Rates. 


e€ assortment of the best ornamen 

aud's Shee in the old Nurseries of 
- PARSONS & CO. 
Is nowin large quantity and excellent condition, and 
is offered atthe above ares discount from catalogue 
prices. It embraces the plants which have so jon 
pecs yee of this firm,including well 
ododendrons, rare 

Gonifers iat re} "moved. &c. For catalogues ad 
A. B. Exr., Box 6068, Fla ing, e 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING - 


ROSES 


Ne deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and ng, | by all 


pest-offices. F Splendid 
all labeled: for rity 12 for $2 for 
$k; 35 for $5 for 100 for 
for four 
d air on 

ing u 

ROVE, 


rowers, ARI Co. 


Farming for Profit 


New, Accurate 


Make 


BALLARD, BRANCH & C0. 


112 Bread St.. New York. 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 


BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this departmerit and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Union, 22 Washington Square, 

New York.’’. Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 
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Business Department 
and advertisements should be sent to “ ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
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Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 
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American Carpets. 

Manufacturers of carpets in the United 
States have within a few years so greatly 
improved their products that they are now 
successfully competing with foreign manu- 
facturers, and the value of the importations 
of carpets, in consequence, has fallen off 
more than one-half. This result is not at- 
tributable to the custom duties on foreign 
goods, but rather to the improvements con- 
stantly made in design, coloring, finish and 
texture, until now American carpets are 
considered superior to those of European 
manufacture, in a comparison ef their posi- 
tive wearing qualities, when the cost is 
taken into consideration. Among the houses 
who have done much to produce this result 
‘ may be mentioned Messrs. J. & J. Dobson, 
the proprietors of the “ Falls of Schuykill 
Carpet Mills,” who occupy the large and 
elegant building, Nos. 40 and 42 West 14th 
street, New York, as a salesroom. This 
- enterprising firm have just opened their new 
Fall styles and designs, manufactured ex- 
pressly for their own retail trade, which for 
beauty of patterns, elegance in finish, dura- 
bility in wear, and economy in price, com~. 
pare favorably with anything in the market: 
These goods are shown by them in the 
various grades of Axminsters, Wiltons, 
moquets, velvets, Brusselsand ingrains, and 


are designed and colored in many instances |’ 
to harmonize with the prevailing styles in}. 


furniture, wall papers and window hang- 
ings. Besides their own goods, they at all 
times have large lines of Turkish and Per- 
sian rugs, mats and carpets of the different 
leading varieties, as well as full assortments 
of oil cloths, linoleum, rugs, mats and mat- 
tings, which they sell at reduced rates. This 
. store is under the personal management of 
Mr. John Van Gaasbeek, a gentleman long 
known and appreciated in the carpet trade 
of New York. 


A. Schwarz. 

The Christian Union congratulates Mr. | ge 
Schwarz, the celebrated dealer in fancy 
goods, toys and novelties, upon his 
- from 765 Broadway, near Ninth Street, to: 
the spacious and elegant store No. 42 East 
_ Fourteenth Street, Union Square, between 
Broadway and University Place. In his 


new quarters Mr. Schwarz has the amplest | set 
facilities for displaying the large and elegant | ¢ or 


stock of goods which were seen_to less ad- 

vantage in his former store. new im- 

portations comprise many beautiful and 

. unique specimens, and afford a rich variety 

- from which to choose holiday gifts. It is 

not yet too early to engage in this pleasing 

duty, and it should always be remembered 

ethat those who take time by the forelock 

will have the widest range from which to 
_ Beatty’s Organ Factory. 

In another column of this week’s issue we 

publish a large Organ 9 

the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of Wash- 


ington, New Jersey, the well known manu- | is 


The Turkish Bath. 

At 34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, was opened 
last spring, under the administration of 
Messrs. Wood & Brooks, what is probably 
the largest and most complete Turkish bath 
establishment in the country. The three 
floors of the building are elegantly fitted up 
with all the appliances necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of the visitor and 
his perfect enjoyment of the bath. From 
the main hall a stairway leads up to the 
ladies’ apartments, while a door to the left 
of the vestibule opens into the gentlemen’s 
parlor. Within these are drawing-rooms in 
abundance, a *‘ tepidarium,”’ “‘ sudatorium,”’ 
‘‘calidarium ” and ‘“‘torridarium,” where 
different degrees of heat, ranging from 115 
to 250 degrees, are experienced; a lavatori- 
um, which contains shampooing-rooms, a 
swimming bath, a sitz bath, a holiow tabu- 
lar shower, douches and needle baths, a 
Russian vapor bath, a smoking-room, a 
room for the massage or manipulation sys- 
tem, and one for the Roman bath, which 
consists of the external application of a 
highly refined and penetrating oil. The 
water used in all the operations is from an 
immense well beneath the building which 
supplies 100 gallons per minute, at a temper 
ature of 55 degrees the year round, and clear 
as crystal. The remedial value of the 
Turkish and Russian bath is well known 
to medical science, and when applied under 
such favorable conditions as those which 
Dr. Wood employs, it can scarcely be too 
highly estimated. 


The Advertiser 


Wishes to secure a position for a friend, a widow 
(without children) who, tor many years, has filled 
positions as Housekeeper and Companion in first- 
class families. Has been eleven years in the posi- 
tion just left. She is a Christian lady of refinement, 
ot pleasing address, and marked ability, and well 
fitted to be a real help and comfort in any place 
where her experience could be made available. 
Address Mr. H. R. M. (Banker), New York. 
P. O. Box, #97, 
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STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


500 Pages Each.. 


Authors NEW, AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE, 


Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books o 


Life of Gen. BANCOCK,’ 
nee, J. C. McCU 0., 


terms, address, & 
Philadelphia. Pa.; ‘Cineinnatl 0.; Chicago, IIl.; 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Page Floral Autograph Albfim with Ferns, 
Lilies &c. covers and edges 
Gilded: also 47 ct Quotations all f or $1} 
cents, post-paid. Stampstaken. Agents wanted. jG. 
W. Boce es, West Haven, Ct. 
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Best and Faste 


duced 33 per cent. National Pub 


w features. 
GARRETSON 


375). Extra terms. 
St.. Philadel’a,Pa 


from | 4s 


facturer of the Beatty Organ. -Mr. Beatty | abbott, 


extends a cordial mvitation to all who de- 
sire to purchase either a Piano or an Organ | 
to visit his manufactory at Washington, 


New Jersey. His holiday newspaper and} * 


he Sends ons tree to any one who 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


ted Cloth $1.0Q 

per yard <5 

inches wide. 

JU ST OUT! Our NewReversible Settee. 
llustrated Otrcular sent on vpplication. 


C HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS _ AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET Lin 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper += Tin for Chure 

WARRANT Fire Ales Farms, FULL 
sen 


BROOKLYN AD 


| ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


-|MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells all purpose® 
TROY. N. ¥. 


MENEELY & CO., 


PIPTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 


PIANO FORTES. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which ualed in 


establishes them as umeq 


TONE, TOUCH, 
: WORKMANSHIP & 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


204 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinneti, O. 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity, 
| who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on the Installe 
ment plan will do well to call upon GEORGE A. 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 
The best goods at moderate prices. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’P’G CO., M’frs, N. Y, City. 


VERTISEMENTS. 


THE 
RUSSIAN, 


NEW - 


ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


34 GLINTON STREET, - 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
OVINGTON 


SHOW ROOM 


OUR NEW 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE ASs- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY, 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


BROTHERS, 


- Fulton and Clark Streets, Brookiyn. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The | Best SHOES 
ARE THOSE MADE 
EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIS 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
aP List. Goods 


m 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flewers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


rooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


TENDER FEET, 


or pinch 
wants. 


the corms 
Any cobbier, it has been 
ea but 
a ond ms man at his business to make 
A boot should sit “the foot 

a glove its the hand. 
of 166 and 168 Atlantic 

a 


MicComber lest is the one 


DOTY, 
PURNISHING Goops| 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURY:S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a general assortment of 
PINE FAMILY GROCERIES 

Orders called for and promptly delivered. . 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Darton & Carrer, 530 Fulton 
Street Brooklyn, ¥., 
HOUSE: coops. 
nap and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
and und, and put a =” ‘in the most workmanlike manner. 
nders, and Fire Setsin great variety. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


2 
| | ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


174 Eulton Street, 


wh 
wr 


4 


2 
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aa 
bs 
me 
4 / | 
| | | | =) 
/ ; 
Sunday School 
A224 
: 
eS 
4 
433 
[ forwarded by mail or ex- 45 
| press. All orders will 
an receiye prompt at- 
ao 
1839. isso. 
+ 
3 
3 has aconvenient match Dox and filling indica- 
/ 
174 
| F S 
or shoe that doesnt nip the 
study of the persons ick 
1 Writes ten houre with one Alling. Saece one-thire -| tender feet can have a t or shoe OF ALL GRADES, ae 
if bereft or it L rhe | sxminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
h so much that if | were ftof it I should , 9 es 
selt bereft of m ht hand.”’—Rev. Lyman Velvets Brussels Tapestry, 
Editor of Christan N.Y 
eulars. by JOHN 8. » 312 Broad- 
way, corner ton N, ¥.. 3 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXII, No. 15. 


Pusurance and Financial, 


—The ‘‘American Practitioner,”’ in its | 


issue for August, has a noteworthy article 
on * Physicians and Life Insurance,’ in 
which strong ground is taken touching the 
duty of the medical profession to acquaint 
themselves with the distinction between real 
life msurance and its ‘co operative” coun- 
terfeit. This distinction is so clearly set 
forth in the article, and so well calculated 
to give useful information to otbers than 
those for whom it was written, that we con- 
sider it worth reproducing: 

favilitate'in some degree this study, 
and thereby enable the physician the more 
readily to distinguish between the true and 
the false, between the legitimate and the 
so-called cheap or co-operative schemes of 
life insurance, ¥e pres: nt a few simple tests 
by which they may be tried. Before dog 
so we must be allowed the remark that 
what are so insinuatingly yclept by their 
founders as ‘cheap’ sch: mes are each and 
all uniform, very uniform, but in one thing 
only: their unsoundness and claim to afford 
life insurance for actually less than the net 
annual premiums. To assert such a claim 
should alone be sufficient to condemn it. 
The bare promise which it includes should” 
stamp itasacheat. But, not sati-fied with 
this, the zeal of these Cheap Johns leads 
them even to declare that their seemingly 
small rates will actually be maintained dur- 
ing a life however protracitcd. 

‘‘But to the tests. Get a table of what 
are called natural premiums. This may bs 
had at the cffice of any trustworthy com- 
pany. The premiums are determined by 
the age of the individual. This table, which 
is based on the American table of mortality, 
makes the premium for au insurance for 
$1,000 of a man aged 20, for a single year, 

7.00. If be do not apply till he be 25 the 
premium will have increased to $8.06, at 30 
to $3 45, at 35 to $8.95, at 40 to $9.75, at 50 
to $13.78, at 60 to $26 69, and at 96 years of 
age—assumed to be the limit of human life 
—it would be $1,000, or equal to the amount 
insured. Now these annual premiums are 
all net. All legitimate insurance charges 
an average or level premium, as it is called, 
not to increase, when the policy is taken out 
for life. The net annual premium for a sin- 
gle year at, say, age 35 is only $8.95 for 
$1,000 of insurance, while the net average 
annual premium for the whole of life is 
$17.88, to which must be added a margin to 
cover expenses and contingencies. Now, 
‘cheap’ insurance, so called, professes to 
insure an entire life for less than its cost for 
asingle year. Could folly exceed this? 

** Here is another test: Multiply the rate 
of insurance by the expectation of life at 
each age. The number of additional years 
which people live, on an average, after 
reaching any particular age, or what is 
called the ‘exp: ctancy,’ is derived from the 
mortality tables. Take now any rate 
charged by reputable companies and multi- 
tiply this rate at any given age by the ex- 
p ctancy at that age, and the result will be 
found to approximate the amount of the 
insurance. For instance, at age 50 the usual 
annual rate for $1,000 on the life plan is 
$47.18; the expectancy is 21 years; multiply 
these together, and the result will be $990.78 
but some portion of each premium has been 
inv: sted and will earn enough interest to 
make up the deficit and expense, and per- 
haps return a surplus in dividends. Apply 
this calculatiun to the rate charged by the 
so-called cheap insurance. Let it be, if you 
please, the full net cost of $13.78 for a single 
year for legitimate insurance at age 50; 
multiply this by 21 (the expectancy) and it 
yields only $289.38 to pay $1,000. But co- 
operative insurance sets up to do more than 
this. It pruposes tc reduce the cost for life 


toa still smaller sum ; and while expenses | 


are otherwise provided for—and in fact the 
only thing made positively such with the 
co-operatives, but carefully left out of their 
estimates—no interest is to be earned in their 
system of assessments after death to provide 
for this deficit. Isnot it self-evident that 
no more can be paid out than is paid in, and 
that the whole insurance and expense must 
come either directly from the assured or 
from the interest earned by their money? 
Indeed, is it not plain from the foregoing 
that without the interest derived from 
premiums paid in advance that even the 
rates charged by reputable companies would 
be insufficient ? 

‘* One other test and we are done: Divide 
the proposed rate premium or cost into the 
amount of insurance. This will unerringly 
show for how many years, on an average, 


the rate must be paid to equal the amount 
to be realized. Let the estimated cost be, 
say $10 a year per $1,000; the product of 
the division is $100; but since the average of 
life to men of even 20 is but 40 years, it is 
evident that men do not live long enough to 
pay in what it is proposed shall be paid out 
when death makes the claim due, 

* These tests, it should be remarked, have 
no pretensions to scientific accuracy, nor do 
they represent the actual methods by which 
premiums are computed. Yet, coarse as 
they are, they are sufficiently delicate to ex- 
pose the wortblessness of schemes which 
have been very properly denounced by all 
legitimate life insurance as frauds and 
‘monstrous swindles.’ They are also of 
such easy application as to be within the 
reach of all men.’ 


—The investigation by a legislative com- 
mittee of the workings of co operative life 
insurance in Ohio has developed considera- 
ble crookedness, to say nothing of ignorance 
in management. One concern with $100,000 
of money on hand was reported as keeping 
no books, and its officers admitted that they 
were unable to make any statement as to its 
condition. Others had sold so-called ‘‘ en- 
dowment” policies to an amount which 
neither their membership, their surplus nor 
their future prospects made it possible for 
them to meet. A number of instances were 
proved in which unsound lives had been in- 
sured, a legal contest instituted after death, 
and the case compromised for small sums 
running from $50 to $500, where the insur- 
ance contracted reached a larger sum, the 
full amount b ing collected from the co- 
operators, and the difference going to swell 
the ‘‘surplus,’’ whose manipulation is a 
fruitful source of profit to the managers. 
The co-operative craze, one would suppose, 
should receive a check from such revelations 
as these —[{Bulletin. 

— At the annual meeting of the Chief Fire 
Engineers of the United States, in Buscon, 
last week, Chief Stockell, of Nashville, read 
an essay on ‘Water Supply for Large 
Cities,”’ reviewing the various systems in 
use, and advocating the placing at the in- 
tersection of all public streets of cisterns 
capable of holding from 600 to 800 barrels, 


connected with the street mains, always 
full 4100 SU as tu 


plies, keeping pace with the demands of the 
engines. Such a system, he claimed, would 
be more reliable than fire hydrants, and 
would be a constant source of supply which 
every fireman would appreciate, since a 
bucket in time was often as good as a reser- 
voir. This system could be used for fire 
purposes to a greater advantage than any 
other, and ata much smaller annual cost. 
In this way at least twenty engines could 
be supplied with water ou a square of 400 
feet, no engine have to lay out over 500 feet 
of hose, and a constant water deposit on 
band. 


—While in Boston attending the great 
celebration, Chief Leshure bad a fine oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working of the blanket 
brigade of that city, as applied toa fire in 
an elegaut Park Street club-house. The 
furniture, which was of the most costly 
description, was gathered together in the 
center of each room and covered with the 
carpets as they were stripped from the floor, 
and then the mammoth rubber blankets 
were spread over the whole, before the 
streams from six different hose pipes were 
let on the bur’ .ing rocf. The whole building 
was of course deluged, so that the water 
ran down the stair ways in rivulets, but, 
owing to the protection of the blankets, the 
percentage of loss on the furniture was com- 
paratively small, Mr. Leshure came back 
more than ever enthusiastic concerning the 
organization of a Springfield blanket bri- 
gade.—{Sprinog‘ield Republican. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission. te, and 
all Bounds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allewed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement tn 
the Ohristian Union- 


Those answering an Advertisemem 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 9. 
Gevernment Bonds. — 
(ihese figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
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Hides tor Mtate Henda, 


Ala..cilasse A.2to 5 OR. 015 
Ala..cl A, am A.C. NLC. BR. of 
Ala BB, NCNER A oll 
Ala..ci.C,2to4 77y N.C off. 
Ark, 64, fd N fig il 
Ark. 76, L RAFUS iss. N.C. Gs, de 
Ark. 7a. 9 WC. Res... 9 
Ark 73, LRP BAN. ALO ” 
Conn. Ge, &3-4..........107 N.C. cn. ‘10., 
(ja. 78, Me 115 
(ia. 79, 1S. CC. 6s,a.M. 28, 3 
La.7s,cn., ‘14......... Tenn. 6s, 0., ‘9-2-8 
Mich. 66, S3...... ....104 |Tenn. 68, n., '92-8-1900,. 31! 
Mich. 7s, ‘9)..... j Fenn. is 
Mo. 6s, due 92 or '83...103 'Va.6s.0... ........... 27 
Mo. 68, due 'S6......... 104, Va. 6s, n., ...... 27 
Mo.6s,due°SR ... .... 
Vo. 6s ,due’89 or °9)....109 (Va. 6s.xme....... 
Mo., a. or u., due '92...110 (Va. 6s, en., 2d 27 
Mo tdg., due "965 . ...112 |Va.6s.aef.............. 7% 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’89. 106 | Dis. Col. 3458, °24....... 97 
Mo..H. & St. J.. due 87.106 Dis. Col. sm...... 
¢.......... 111 |Dis. Col., fdg. 5s, °99...106 
N.C. 6s, 0. 86-98... .... 31) Dis. Col. tdg. 5s, sm. . 106 
O.......... 31 | Dis. Col. fag 5s,r, .... 106 
Foreign Exchange.— 3 davs. 
London prime banke:s, 4814,@492. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


_ Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau St., 
New YORK, Sept. 16, 1880. 

We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Ranks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals teat we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerica! laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general ivuformation of those who 
may desire to open accounts wiih a private 
banking bouse io this city. 

Waile we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

l. Exceptin the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory refeiences be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
perannum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 forthe month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the i:ast day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping nitunit deposit accounts 
AGE ANA Lifted States, Railroad 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make aidivances tocustom- 
ers and correspondents on U. S. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm isa member of the New York 
Stock Excnange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person, 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre’t market rates. 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


Western Farm Mortgages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,695 loans witbout the 
loss of a dollar. Funds wanted to loan on 
first-class security. For reterences, etc., send 
for our pamphlet to J. B. 1 r CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas; or HENRY DICKIN- 
SON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of outstanding 


Reserve paprese nting all other claims an 
undivided profits......... 224,672 
Capital paid inin Cash................ ..- 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- 
Total Cash Assets...... $3.605,598 42 
This Company conducts its business under the re- 


strictions of the New York Satety Fund w. 
T. HOPE, Presid 


CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


J.&W.Seligman&Co., 


BANKERS, 


41 HMread ™t,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND VAKE TRI! 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON RUROPE«« 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incerporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


-- 


SURPLUS........... 872,454 06 


T. H BROSNAN, Presidenit 


Examine the New Form of Policy tavued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
Sore tneuring escwhere. 
NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS, 

After the premiums f three re years 
have been peld, up: n receiving the required itice 
from the assured, the Company wil! ec. .ntinue the 
Policy in force without further payments, for ite 
FULL FACE. for sucha period as the EN'IRE 
REX KRVE will carry it. 

Should the death of toe insured take piace dir. 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full f the Policy will be paid 
—ho deduction bel: g made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring within three years after the original de- 


fault. 
The newfrm of Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE R#SERVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance to the end of the Endow.- 
ment term,the Excess shal! be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
attheend of theterm,thus guarantee ng to the 
hey-holder in every eveat the full value of his 
serve. 
NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
furrished by the Company. 

‘ER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 


BAT IR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 
Office Of Middle Department. 


Boree! Buiid:ng, ‘17 Broadway. N.Y. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity ta the 
Com ny, submit the following Statement of 
118 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
$ist December, 1879..............-- $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879.......--.....- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 
same period.... ...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claims due the 


$8,875,558 00 
1,307,900 00 


Company, estimated at..........-. 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank. . ..... 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or-their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their ~—_ representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifl 
cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—-O—— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, Horace GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpMUND W. CoRLIES, 
W. H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Ww, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GeorGE W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurNHAM, RosBerT L. STUART, 
Epwin D. MORGAN, James G. De FOREST, 
Ws. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLpH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Josian O. Low, H. Foaa, 
Wiiuiam E. DopGe, PreTER V. KING, 
RoyvAL PHELPS, Tos. B. CoDDINGTON, 
Tuomas F, Younes, Horace THURBER, 
C. A HAnp, A. A. RAVEN, 
Writs DEGROOT, 
EBB, Henry COLLINS, 
SHARLES P, BurpEeTT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
Jd. D. JON ES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
WwW. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 


A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres. 


TINE UNITED STATES LIFE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOW RAILROADS DEVOUR FORESTS. 
But few people comparatively have 

ideacf the amount of timber used 

in the construction of a single railroad. 

We bear that our forests are rapidly di» 

appearing, and we know that material 

for building and fuel causes the fice 
of many leafy monarchs of the forest; 

yet not only the initiated kuow that it 

yearly tako«s 200.000 of forests to 
supply cross tes for the ruilroads of the 
United States. It takes 16 000,000 ties to 
eupply the demand on our railroads, for 
which, on an average, the contractors 
get thirty five cents apiece, making tn 
the aggregate €5 250,000, In building a 
new road the contractors figure on 2,700 
ties to the mile, while it takes 500 Lies to 
the mile to keep @& constructed road in 
repair, Contractors, of course, buy pieces 
of timber land as near to the proposed 
line of road as possibile, paying for the 
timber an average of about 820 per acre, 
or giving the proprietor of the land teu 
cents for every tie got out, The average 
of a good piece of timber land is 200 ties 
to the acre and twelve ties to the tree. 
The size of a cross tie differs on different 
roads, but the usual size demanded is 
eight feet six inches long and eight inches 
face. White or burr oak is considered 
the best timber for the purpose, al- 
though cherry, maple, ash, and even lo- 
cust, have been used. The last named 
were first used on the Little Miami rail- 
road, and after a time thrown aside as 
unfit for the purpose. Railroad men 
much prefer ties hewn out with an ax to 
those sawed in the mill, and many con- 
tend that the first named will consider- 
ably outlast the sawed ties. This theory 
is probably a mistaken fallacy, as sawed 
ties have been placed alongside of hewn 
ties and remained sound twice as long. 
This business gives employment to an 
army of choppers who are paid ten cents 
apiece for each tie. A continued prac- 
tice makes the choppers expert in the 
use of the ax, and a single man has been 
known to get out thirty-five ties in a 
day; yet the average is only ten, while 
an expert will get out twenty. Most all 
cress-tie men also contract for bridge 
timbers and trestling, as well as tele- 
cedar are mostly used, They bring 
about $1.75 apiece and are cut mostly in 
the Tamaraca swamps of Michigan and 
the forests of- southern Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Ohio has over 4,000,000 acres 
woodland; yet’ the ever-increasing de- 
mand for railroad purposes alone, if 
supplied entirely from our forests, would 
leave us without a single stick to mark 
the existence of our once dense forests. 


[Cincinnati Commercial. 


Aj\ BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druaggists have voluntarily offered their 
— to the following, which can be seen at or 
office. 

Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘For the past few years we have sold various 
brands ot Porous Plasters. Puysicians and the 
Pustic prefer 
** Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster ”’ 
to all others. 

We consider them one of the very few reliable 
household remedies worthy of confidence. The 
are superior to all other Porous Plasters or med- 
icines tor external use.”’ 


Price 25 cents. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SEEN al FARLOR STOVE 
ATHBONE,SARD &LOS 6TER. 


BEAUT CN OM OURLBUITS. 


DEALEFS EVERYWHERE 


A 


A Specialty for Thirty Years. 


Household and 
family Linens. 

Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind, 

Orders by 
mail receive 


ful attention. 
Jas. McCutcheon, 


readere of The Christian Untien, wlehing ter 
themectves and families, for the Pall season, 
Hoots, Shoes Gaiters Slippers, and India Hubbers, 


can obtain all the various atyles, eacellent in qualll) 
ated at prices, by patronizitn 


MILLER & 26 Wee th me, 


FALL and WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


CHILDREN. 


Bag Send for Descriptive Catalogue ot 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 

MRS A. FLETCHER & CO., 
G Kast 14th N.Y. City. 


ORSTEDS BY MAtL. 20 8keins assorted 
25c. 180 skeins Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


A cure for Indigestion frichtful, 
A bubbling beverage delightful; 
A remedy for every ailment, 
O’er which the Bilious make bewailment. 
A laxative, though mild, effective, 

A tonic, nervine and corrective; 

An anodyne and sudorific, 

A won ierful SALINE SpeciFIc— 
Embodying every rare ingredient 

That Mother Nature deemed expedient, 
With kindly libera! hand to fling 

Into the famous Seltzer Spring. 


PADS 


VOR VOR 


prompt and care- Octave Cou pler 


Style, Wo.5000. Dimensions: Height, 72 inches; ye os 24 inches; 
60 lbs. 


TRUE sas~ Illustrated Catalogues and Newspaper, Holida 
Address, DANIEL F. hingte 


BEATTY’S ORGANS ONL 


Patent Stop 


ACTION, 
14 

REEDS, 
SUB 


AND 
OCTAVE 
COUPLER. 


Celesteand Vox Hu- 
mana Stops are used 
in this Organ. 3 


AND 


STOPS, 


GOLDEN Da» ‘ 


> 


Names of Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte, 

(2) SUB BASS, 

= (3) Principal Forte, 

; (4) Dulcet, 

(5) Diapason, 

om (6) GRAND ORGAN, 
= (7) VOX HUMANA, 

= (8) Zolian, 

(9) Echo, 

(i2) VOX CELESTE, 

. (13) OCTAVE COUPLER, 

Length, 46 inches; Weight, boxed about (14) Flute Forte. 


alnut Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it v iil not take the dirt or 


It is Five Octave. fine W 


a week in vour own town. Terms and $5 outfit | Gust. It contains thecelebrated Vox Celeste Stop, which is the sweetest toned and most as stopever placedinan 
$ Me. | 2rgan.also the Vox Humana Stop,.the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)Fo 

66 free. Address H. Hatverr & Co.. Portland, Reeds, as follows! A set of powerful Sub Bass Reeds. 
Kegular Golden Tongue Reeds. Besides allthis it willbe fitted up withan Octave Coupler, which everybody 


Set ofGolden Tongue 
Set of 3-Octave of Vox Celeste. and 21-2 Octave each of 


Pocket for Music. It has asliding lid & conveniently 
or moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made from the ve best quality of 


j know® doublesthe power of the instrument. Lamp stands& 
arranSed handles f i ry 
8 -*. » and awn Attad ith te >» j sf ‘ 
pedalsinstead of being covered with carpet, are mame 


out of repair or foot-worn, like carpet. 


t@ This Organ is built expressly for parties who dont want to pay a high price, but want plen- 
Washington,N. J.with Stool,Bookand Music,for only 
Be Please send referenceif you do not send money 


ty of Music ina plain. substantial case 
with yourorder. Remember you are under no obligation. 5S 4) 5 A 0 


I will box and deliver the above Organon board cars at 
(Not even freight charges.) To keep the organ unlessit is just as represented in this Advertisement, as it 


a 
will 


ad shipped to you on three to hh Reet ge test trial. And after you decide to keepit, I will then send you a writen 


rrantee for six years. ¢@ Those desiring to purchase are requested to visit m Manufactory here. #3 
dition, sent FREE. 
EATTY,Washington,New Jersey. 


x Please Post above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place.-2a 


CURE THE ONLY 
SIMPLY BY 

MALARIAL 

ABSORPTION ANTIDOTE. 


TRADE MARK. 

Holman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE, Liver and 
Stomach troubles. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Special Pad. Adapted to 
old Chronic cases, Price $3.00. 

Holman’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
cases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding 
Liver and Stomachtroubles. Price $5.00. 

Hoiman’s Infant’s Pad, Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $4.50. 

Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder compiaints. Price $2.00. 

Holman’s Uterine Pad. For Female 
troubles. Price $5.00. 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Body Plaster. The best Plaster made. 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months ang 
every bone is stiH perfect. 


j i) T have worn thi t 
Special Proposition! three days ace! men 
We'willsend by MAIL, | Ve the hips is broken. 


tity we will send SAM-| 4 


TERMS ON LARGE 
ORDERS. Particulars 


The (ireat American Tea Co, 


IMPORTERS 
3i and 33 VESEY ST., 
P -O. Box 4235, New York. 


DR. WARNER’S 


Porous on Rubber basis. Price 25c. 


Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It 


F. SKELTON, 


Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 

Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban. ‘j i 
Foot Plasters. For Numb Feet and Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
Sluggish Circulation. Price per pair, 26c¢.| Wedding Canopie 


Absorption Salt medicated Foot Baths, WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. 


kinds of Canvas and 8B Sale 
with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. 


For Colds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
a foot-bath is needed. Price per 3glb. paek- 
age, 25c.. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTsS, 


Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 
Absorption Salt is not * maiMble,” and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's expense. 


The success of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imita- 
tors who offer Pads similarin form and odor to the 
true Holman’s, saying * They are just the same,” 


c. 
Beware of all bogus Pads, made only to sell on 
the reputation of the genuine. . 


$72 A WEEK. $l2adav at home easily made. Cost- 
ly outfitiree. Address & Co., Augusta, Me. 


of Sits, 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, and are not observable. 1 Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. e re- 
fer to those them. Send for descriptive circular. 


See that each Pad bears the Private Revenu 
ptamp ot the HoLMAN Pap Company, with the above 
Trade-Mark, printed in green. 

Dr. Hotman’s advice is free. Full treatise sent 
free on application.. Address 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 


McCosh’s Guide for Amateur Bands, and Putnam's Drum- Majors’ 


P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St., N. Y. 


BARLOW’S 


e by Grocers. 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
$ 5 {0 $2 0 STINSON & 


N YING PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Wo ods & Co. 49 Federal St., Boston,Mass 


THS WASH BLUE leaus. Private Theatricals and Sociables turnixhed | Cheapest 
INDIGO BLUE D. 8. WILTBERGER. Prop. at rates. Goods sent to all parts ot ihe U.S. oO 
1 | 233 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. iA 


Tactics, a book of 20 mailed for 10 cents. 
EAVES, Costumer, 63 E. 12th St., N. Y. LYON & HEALY, State cor. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Old Folks Concerts, Church and Sunday-School Tab | Best and House ina 


ORGANS 


New Organ with 2 

full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 
and stool, $63 50. A new7 oct. Pianowith stool and 
book?only $187. Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Monry retuRNEpD if not as 
represented. Newcataloguesnowready Send for ope 
and save money. T. L. Wazxas, 14 E. 14th St., New Yorx, 


For infants & Invalids,| 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Pbysi- 
cians and Mothers . As 
cooked aad 
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| 
utitul Stops $818 Vrgeu 
4 | 
| 
STOPS. 
all parts f 
iJ FOR 
4 
| = 
— 
VTA NK 
| | 
| 
\\\ W 
\ 
\ arties wishing to text | 4% 
T. PE™:DEA 
Our Catalogne of Band Instruments, 160 Engravi 
O. Ni H O THE Cars, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Dram- Majors’ 
| 
4 
FUIEST-CLASS. Printers’ Materiais. - 
Types, Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Ch- ses, = x re 
Printing Presses, e1c. Blocks for Engtavers. Pat- = 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH. iy 
WELL8 & Co., 116 Fuitcn and 16 & 18 Dutch @ta.. N.V 4 
ball 
| 4 
§ 
> 4 
WOULRICH & OD. sa every labo. 


